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What is the Bevin Plan? 


HE ten days that have passed since the foreign affairs debate in the 
House of Commons have brought many second thoughts about 
western union. But they will not remove the first impression of boldness, 
hope and determination which was made by Mr Bevin’s speech. He 
set the faltering pulse of western Europe beating more strongly ; he 
scattered a cloud of doubts and hesitations about British policy ; and he 
demonstrated to the world that he has at last, after long waiting, rallied 
opinion in Parliament and in the country behind him. He recognised 
that Russia would not co-operate in the recovery of Europe on any but 
its own terms, and faced the fact that Britain can no longer control from 
outside the balance of power in Europe, so heavily tipped: by the presence 
of the Russian army’ on the Elbe. The conclusion he drew was—in 
present and immediately predictable circumstances—the only possible 
one: that the nations of the west must work out a common economic, 
diplomatic and defensive policy. With this decision Mr Bevin has headed 
British foreign policy in a new direction. 

Where exactly does this new direction point ? First of all, an im- 
portant distinction has to be drawn. Economic, diplomatic and defensive 
collaboration of. the western. governments, carefully planned and 
vigorously carried out, will help to ensure the security and recovery of 
western Europe in the next five years, and it might reduce the number 
of ineffective neutrals among the smaller Powers. This is the short-term 
policy. But western union, in the full sense of the term, is a long-range 
project, largely irrelevant to the needs of the present save in the dynamic 
appeal it can make to constructive and energetic minds in the west. It 
implies political and economic arrangements of a most ambitious and 
complicated kind: customs union, joint production plans, organs of con- 
sultation and authority, common defence forces, joint development of 
dependent territories and, almost certainly, a special relationship between 
the British Commonwealth and western Europe. That is the long-term 
policy. 

With the best will in the world, little can come of such projects in less 
than a decade ; and for the next five years western Europe should have 
its hands full with the execution of the Marshall Plan and the organ- 
isation of its security. But the thinking and the movement in those 
directions can be begun, and the short-term arrangements can be made, 
with the long-term objective in view. For example, co-operation of the 
sixteen governments in the Marshall Plan should be used to test the 
principles and machinery with which economic union of the west might 
be achieved ; and any military agreements should be framed in the spirit 
of the provisions laid down in the Charter of the United Nations for 
regional security organisations. 

It was perhaps the neglect of this distinction between long and short- 
range policies, or the rather patchwork structure of his brief, which 
accounted for two disappointing features in ’Mr Bevin’s speech. The 
first was his failure to define what he meant when he claimed it was time 
to “ organise the kindred souls of the west just as the Russians organise 
their Kindred souls”; the second was his omission—not made good 
either by Mr Attlee or Mr McNeil—to explain his programme of action. 
Obviously, his statement that the governments of the Benelux. Union 
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would be invited to enter into treaties similar to the Treaty of ~ 


Dunkirk between Britain and France was only part of the short- 
term policy ; and the promise to relax the ban on travel had an 
odd prominence in a speech of this stature. 

Mr Bevin said he thought western Europe was “ripe for 
consolidation.” To appreciate the gap between the principle 
and its execution, it is salutary to recall what has been done in 
eastern Europe. In that region, where the Molotov Plan has 
got well ahead of the Marshall Plan, consolidation has advanced 
rapidly in two years, with the intervention of a dominant Great 
Power and under the direction of a single political party, 
ubiquitous and ruthless. Economic and social reforms have had 
behind them—with a few exceptions—the sanctions of the 
police state ; military and economic arrangements between the 
seven states follow a uniform pattern. All preparations are 
being made for turning what was to have been a sphere of 
influence into a bloc which, should Russian policy require it, 
could become in a few years a self-sufficient political and 
economic federation. Already it can show an example of co- 
ordinated national production plans—between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia ; already it has on the stocks a customs union— 
between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia ; already it has great national 
industries in Hungary and Rumania, working to the require- 
ments of the master Power. 

Obviously, Mr Bevin has no closely formulated pattern in 
mind, much less a precise counterpart of the eastern bloc. This 
has to be said, not to disparage the new hopes and prospects 
that Mr Bevin has offered, but to emphasise the differences that 
must distinguish a western union from the eastern bloc, and to 
moderate some of the expectations that have been aroused in 
the United States. Senator Vandenberg has called the Foreign 
- Secretary’s speech “ terrific” ; it was indeed terrific, but pre- 
cisely because of the prospect which it presented of long and 
intricate negotiations, painstaking study and unsensational dis- 
cussion in committee. To achieve anything like western union 
in reasonable form and time will demand from the British and 
other governments creative energy and planning skill of the 
kind which defeated Germany. The effort will have to be 
made against a background of international tension, active Com- 
munist opposition and low standards of living. 

For the immediate future, the task of the British Government 
is, Clearly, to formulate and declare the priorities which this 
new stage of foreign policy will demand. They are not difficult 
to list: preparation for executing the European Recovery Plan 
when Congress has approved it; the closest political and 
economic collaboration with France, on a basis that will assist 
moderate government there ; practical proposals for the associa- 
tion of western Germany with the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme ; full consultation with the Dominions on the implica- 
tions of this new direction in British policy ; exhaustive study 
with them, and with the western governments, of the possibilities 
of eventual customs union, and of its effects on Commonwealth 
ideas of preference and economic collaboration. 

With so much depending on Anglo-French co-operation, it 
was unfortunate that the French decision to create a free 
market for the franc had to be taken on the very morrow of Mr 
Bevin’s speech and only three weeks after the French had been 
seriously irritated by the latest Anglo-American proposals for 
the administration of western Germany. The difference of 
view on the franc (which is discussed fully on page r91) will, it is 
hoped, prove only a temporary source of difficulty, and stability 
in the European exchanges shouid be aitainable once Mar- 
shall aid begins to flow. But the incident. underlines the need 
to place such practical matters as currency reform at the head 
of Mr Bevin’s programme, and to press on with the work dele- 
gated to the committees of the Paris Conference, among. them 
the committee on currency stabilisation. 

The other issue which divides Paris and London—the future 
of Germany—is political and more fundamental. It is seldom 
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realised how far the French have moved from their earlier, short 
sighted policy of security at all costs towards an acknow t 
of the part that western Germany must play in European reco. 
very. Political conditions in France have compelled M. Bidauk 
to move very slowly, under cover of Mr Molotov’s bombard- 
ments, towards a less marrow view. But there has been no corre. 
sponding move by the British and Americans towards a policy 


for future control of the Ruhr. Without guarantees in this 


matter, no democratic French Government can possibly ¢o- 
operate in the political and industrial development of western 
Germany, and survive. Talks on Germany are to be held 
in a few weeks’ time ; but unless the preparations for them 
provide adequately for French views and fears, Mr Bevin must 
not expect that M. Bidault will take up the cry of western union 
with any conviction. : 

Next on the list of priorities comes the study of customs unjon 
possibilities and consultation with the Dominions. The two tasks 
are inseparable, because ways have to be found of reconciling a 
free trade area in western Europe with Britain’s system of 


imperial preferences. Mr Bevin has, rightly, refused—and this 


should be noted in the United States—to accept the “ either-or” 
of western union or Commonwealth association. He believes 
that the systems could be made to interlock ; but how to do so is 
far from clear. This is not the only question raised by the 
proposal for customs union—as the Benelux governments have 
discovered in five years of negotiation. Some way has to be 
found of reconciling the nineteenth-century technique of customs 
union with such innovations as government planning of full em~ 
ployment, bulk buying, and intervention to defend standards of 
living—policies which are far from uniform in the countries 
likely to be interested in western union. If these problems are 
not tackled, as they have been by France and Italy, the whole 
project of a customs union is likely to be still-born. 

It is still difficult to foresee exactly what openings for close 
co-operation and integration the execution of the Marshall pro- 
gramme may offer. But there is everything to be said for setting 
up now in western Europe an executive agency, capable of seiz- 
ing and developing opportunities as they occur. Since the post- 
ponement of any further meeting of the Sixteen, there has been 
a tendency to push aside the question whether they should 
eventually discuss the establishment of a joint secretarial or 
administrative body. Yet it is impossible to see how the bases of 
western union could be laid when aid begins to flow, unless there 
were some multinational agency in action, providing the atmo- 
sphere and studying the problems which alone can train officials 
and experts in habits of co-operation. Such an agency would 
provide the test of Mr Bevin’s doctrine, and leadership ; it 
would reveal whether governments are ready for sacrifices of 
sovereignty and for adjustments of conflicting economic interest. 

Mr Bevin has a great gift for expressing—in homespun and 
sometimes. stumbling phrases—the mood and hope of ordinary 
men and women in Europe. After six years of war and two 
years of “ phoney peace,” their desire for stability and friendli- 
ness is very strong—strong enough, indeed, to resist the bitter- 
ness and guile of the Communist “cold war” if an objective 
can be offered them worth working for. For this reason, and 
because the announcement that the basis of British postwar 
policy had collapsed could not be made in cold blood— 
Mr Bevin was right to speak in warm and visionary terms. 
But it is still too soon for any hosannas. The policy he 
has offered calls for mind as well as heart, for hard work and 
will-power as well as good-will and eloquence. The practical 
problems involved in achieving union stretch far into the years 
ahead. But there are jobs to be done now in which the founda- 
tions of union can be laid. Mr Bevin should lose no time in 


stating what they are, and how Britain will contribute towards — 
them. Until he does so, only a faint echo of his. call for unity 


will be heard from western Europe—and the Bevin offer will 
not become the Bevin Plan. 
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Industrial Democracy 


«FNDUSTRIAL democracy is a subject which will figure 
| in the Party’s election programme.” These words intro- 
duce the first of a series of pamphlets intended for discus- 
sion within the Labour Party. They suggest that “ industrial 
democracy ” should be taken seriously as one of the issues which 
the electorate may have to judge by 1950. Rather coyly, the 
Party does not accept responsibility for the views expressed in 
the pamphlet, and it is difficult, therefore, to judge how far its 
arguments, which are expressed with clarity and persuasiveness, 
will obtain official party support. But there is no doubt that a 
new ferment of ideas on workers’ participation in industry is 
abroad. Something of the old notion of “ democracy in the 
workshop ” still survives. And the conscivusness of political 
power—and perhaps full employment too—make the average 
worker’s submission to the necessary discipline of the factory 
more oppressive. 

Or so, apparently, it appears to the writer of the pamphlet, 
for he starts from the premiss that the workers are told when to 
start work and when to stop ; what to make and how much ; 
when to rest, when to eat, and when to smoke. The orders are 
seldom framed in consultation -with labour. Industrial power 
becomes ever more concentrated, and work ever more dehuman- 
ised. To the Unions, therefore, “ participation in the making 
of industrial policy is a vital means of maintaining and improving 
wages, hours, and conditions of work.” These ideas have his- 
torical roots in the labour movement which it would be stupid to 
ignore. And they have been much watered down, compared 
with the early pretensions of the syndicalists and guild socialists. 
The emphasis has shifted from “ workers’ control ” to “ workers’ 
participation in control ’”—from being the boss to talking on 
equal terms with the boss about what the boss does. 

Those with long memories in the labour movement have 
always criticised the ending of the Joint Industrial Councils 
which were set up during the first World War. They have 
recently been asking whether the elaborate arrangements for 
joint consultation which worked so well during the late war are 
themselves in peril. The instruments for “ workers’ participa- 
tion in control ” already exist. National Councils and Regional 
Boards, Trade Union participation in the control of nationalised 
industries and on Development Councils when they are set up— 
all these (and the trade union representation on the many Work- 
ing Parties which the President of the Board of Trade has set 
up) cover a wide segment of British economic life in which 
labour views and power can be expressed. True, these 
high-sounding bodies rarely provide an arena for finely tempered 
debate ; they more commonly follow the pattern of committee 
government—worthy, inclined to compromise, and dull. 


The advocates of industrial democracy, however, seem to be 
satisfied with the opportunities for discussion and consultation 
at these comparatively exalted levels. But they are much less 
satisfied with the opportunities for consultation “in the work- 
shop.” They claim that participation in control will not become 
a reality to the millions of workers in pits, yards, and factories 
until it becomes part of their own everyday lives. It is a large 
claim, and it should be stripped of all pretension. It assumes 
that every employee, in nationalised and privately owned indus- 
tries, has a contribution to make, not merely in doing his own 
work well, but in the organisation of the whole complex of 
productive processes of which it forms part. But it is 
very doubtful whether this claim is generally justified. The great 
majority lack either the interest or the knowledge to project their 
thoughts beyond the immediate task. Most people, to be blunt, 
like being told what to do; they may grumble, but they are 
spared the need for thought. The proportion of workers which 
can maintain a lively interest in factory problems, and make an 
effective contribution towards their solution, is small. 


* 


The argument that “joint consultation, at its fullest, means 
that in each factory workers should have the same rights to a 
voice in policy as their representatives have in the policy for 
the industry and the nation” is based on a doubtful analogy. 
For although the elected representatives in Parliament or Trade 
Union can be called to account, they are not submitted to day 
to day interference and pressure in carrying out their duties. The 
argument for a regular flow of explanation and information to 
those working at the benches is well understood by all sensible 
managements. Opportunities for discussion at joint pro- 
duction and shop committees are of value in promoting under- 
standing, and smoothing the way for changes in production 
methods or conditions of work. 

All this would be accepted as commonplace by all good em- 
ployers. But the claim for joint consultation goes farther. 
“ The workers at the bench ” it is said, “ should have full details 
presented in an understandable fashion, about output and pro- 
duction policy, about the financial state of the factory, the profits 
being made, and their distribution. The right of the worker 
to this knowledge is far greater than that of the shareholder ; he 
has his whole working life bound up with his factory, whereas 
the shareholder, as such, does little but collect dividends.” Argu- 
ments of this kind grossly overstate the importance of the share- 
holder, and his power of control. ‘There is not a single board of 
management of any large industrial concern in Britain which 
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walks in dread of its shareholders. Such concerns take on each 
year more of the attributes of public institutions, mindful pri- 
marily of the welfare of their staffs, the security of the under- 
taking, as distinct from the income of the shareholders who, in 
theory, own it, the satisfaction of their customers and—if there 
is anything left, the payment of a reasonable return on the share- 
holders’ capital. Not all companies behave in this way, but the 
largest do, and their example is being increasingly followed. 
Again, what does it mean, in practical! terms, to inform workers 
about production policy and the financial state of the factory ? 
There is admittedly plenty of scope for more information about 
what the factory dees and what it earns. To take two examples, 
which happen to be large concerns belonging to the same 
industry, Dorman Long and United Stee] Companies have lately 
tried, by pamphlet and poster, to explain to roughly 30,000 
employees something of their activities, their output, costs and 
dividends. There is every reason why these examples—there 
are many others too—should be followed by all industrial con- 
cerns which value the support of a body of understanding em- 
ployees. But information of this kind is a different thing from a 
works committee in regular session. Production is only one 


What Does 


HE new Anglo-Iraqi treaty of alliance has—after a brief 

but premature bout of publicity—been repudiated by the 
Iraqi public, which danced in celebration of its downfall and 
has dismissed the premier who signed it just two wecks ago. 
For the time being, therefore, one link is faulty in the chain 
of mutually satisfactory alliances which bind Britain to a line 
of countries from the Aigean to the Indian ocean and which 
are due for inspection and overhaul. The Premier of Trans- 
jordan is in London this week discussing adjustments to the 
treaty terms agreed in March, 1946. The visit of the Emir 
Feisal, Foreign Minister of Saudi Arabia, also to discuss treaty 
relations, is expected in mid-February. 

Salih Jabr, the Iraqi premier, who signed the treaty on 
January 15th, had come to London armed with a big vote of 
confidence—with 96 supporters out of a House of 138 members. 
The suddenness with which discomfiture overwhelmed him and 
the apparent approval given by the pro-British Regent to an 
abrupt disavowal of what he had done, at first sight baffled 
many onlookers. It seems that the Foreign Office, as in 1941, 
has underrated the strength of anti-British feeling in the country. 
More than once it seems to have listened to what it liked hearing 
and net to informants in touch with all sorts of Iragi opinion. 

Those Iraqis who are politically awake—they are less than 
ten per cent. of the total population—fall into two classes, one 
whose members have usually been abroad and seen other 
countries, and the other consisting largely of stay-at-homes. 
Those who know Europe in general and the United Kingdom 
in particular tend to realise first, that while Britain, as the 
mandatory responsible for their upbringing, has worked partly 
from self-interest, it has also done much disinterested work to 
raise the country and people of Iraq from the oppression, neglect 
and the denial of independence which had been their lot for six 
hundred years. The prototype of this school of thought is 
Nuri-Pasha-es-Said. The Regent and Salih Jabr, the Prime 
Minister, who signed the repudiated treaty, belong to it also. 

Iraqis who know only their own country hold an opposite 
view. According to them, the British intend to retain Iraq as 
a vassal and have proffered it only the trappings of independence. 
The independence treaty of 1930 was, they say, a mere lengthen- 
ing of the leading-string. They greatly resented a clause which 
bound them to employ no foreigner unless British manpower 
had first been combed to make certain that no suitable Briton 
was available. Before the war, their views flourished chiefly in 
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part of the industrial process. A works committee can assist jp 
arranging the details in a suitable way, but it can hardly think 
out the principles of industrial policy. For that, wider views, a 
broader knowledge of technique, and careful estimate of congy. 
mers’ requirements are involved. qs 

It would be regrettable if the leaven of good sense in the idea 
of workers’ participation should be killed by excessive claims 
about the contribution which workers can be expected to make 
in the ordering of a modern industrial economy. Such claims ar 
based on the assumption that ideas should be allowed to rise 
from the lowest ranks and put into practice. But unfortunately 
the flow of ideas from the bottom is bound to be small—it could 
net be otherwise, for innovators do not stay for long at the 
bottom. Every means of promoting confidence and understand 
ing at every stage in the structure of industry must be exploited 
to the full. Only by such means can British industry make its 
maximum contribution to the nation’s well-being. The task is to 
match the separate skills of production, management and sheer 
toil into a single effective process. And the condition for success 
is that each participant should know what the other is doing, and 
understand his reasons for doing it. 


Iraq Want? 


the army. These were the men who, in 1941, under the leader- 
ship of Raschid Ali and his Golden Square, invited in the 
Germans and rebelled in their support. They spent the war in 
a concentration camp on the Shatt-el-Arab. Now they are back 
in jobs, chiefly in the civil service. 

The wartime experiences of the former rebels, needless to 
say, have not changed their outlook. As proof of their view, they 
point to the “fresh occupation” of 1941, the origin of which 
they prefer to forget ; and they remind their audience that the 
last detachments of the British army did not leave Iraq until 
last October. Some of their arguments are understandable, 
and others fantastic. For instance, they are ready to ascribe 
any and every trumpery local incident to malevolent .planning 
by the British Embassy. 
with a crowd that, nowadays, imbibes a good deal of heady 
nationalist stuff from Egypt, through magazines and schoo! text 
books as well as through imported technicians and teachers, 

Up till now, the Independence party has been disappointed 
of political power. The Salih Jabr government, which had been 
in office since the elections in the spring, took over with the 
impetus of a promise from the Regent that the country would 
return to “normal political life.” Parties were allowed to 
resume activity at the end of 1946, and elections took place 
in March last year. They were free from violence, but hardly 
free in every sense of the word. They were boycotted by the 
groups (they consist of personal followers rather than parties) 
that are christened Liberals, National Unionists and the People’s 
Party. The Istighel, a pronouncedly anti-foreign Independence 
party, participated in the elections but failed to attract support. 
Iraq is a country in which the average elector is illiterate, and 
so poor that his vote can without difficulty be swayed. So 


_ the House and Senate that emerged from the ballot boxes sug- 


gested that Palace circles had been busy. 

Salih Jabr at once secured applause by announcing that one 
of his goals was to revise the treaty with Britain. Nine months 
later he came to London to do so. Meantime, however, 
nationalist stock had been rising at home, chiefly on account of 


the situation in Palestine. ‘The Iraqi police are to be com 


gratulated on the way they have preserved the security of the 


_large Jewish populations of Baghdad, Basra and Mosul. But 


they were unable to protect the American Public Information 


» Office in Baghdad’s main street, which was pillaged in 


December, and the premises of the Irag Times, which, having 
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Nevertheless, their opinions count 
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used somewhat exaggerated language in reporting the American 
incident, came in for mob attack when the terms of the treaty 
were announced on January 14th. The demonstrations against 
the treaty resulted in numerous deaths and casualties. The 
Regent, gauging the strength of the opposition, waived his per- 
sonal views about the treaty, which he had expressed only the 
day before in telegrams exchanged with His Majesty the King 
and Mr Attlee. He held an all-party meeting which; in five 
hours, repudiated Salih Jabr’s work in London. Then, last 
Sunday, Salih Jabr flew home to justify himself. Having failed 
to do so, he has resigned. But his resignation settles nothing. 
What have his opponents to suggest in order to bring their 
country security and quiet ? 

Iraq needs both these blessings if it is to provide the resources 
and the man-power that are required to exploit its great natural 
advantages of oil and water supplies. Potentially it is a rich 
country. Its wealth of oil is beginning to produce greatly 
increased revenues that ought to be spent on improving Iraqi 
agriculture. The great Iraq Petroleum Company—the Anglo- 
French-American-Dutch concessionaire that extracts its oil and 
pumps it to the Mediterranean coast—is now doubling its 
present ten-inch pipes. The present small-diameter pipe- 
line carries four million tons a year and yields £2,000,000 
in royalties. The new one, which should be carrying 12 million 
tons in two years’ time, will treble the royalty, and the company’s 
eventual target is to extract 25 million tons a year. Schemes for 
increasing the country’s crop area are also under way. On the 
Euphrates the new Habbaniya catchment scheme for preventing 
flood and storing flood water will cost about £3,000,000 and 
come into operation in three years’ time. Companion schemes 
on the Tigris are still at the investigating stage but something 
effective could be achieved in five years. Iraq’s problem is not, 
like Egypt’s, one of too little irrigated land for too many people. 
The Iraqis enjoy more land than they can water, more water 
than they can control, and too small a population for the lands 
already irrigable. 

Their future outlook would be rosy were it not for some 
major drawbacks. One is their political instability: the average 
life of an Iraqi Cabinet over the last twenty years has been 
under nine months. The other is their inability to get any 
two Ministers or Departments moving simultaneously. For the 
mere spread of irrigation alone does not bring prosperity. It 
must be accompanied, first, by health services, or malaria and 
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hookworm will spread, as they have already done in newly 
irrigated areas. Secondly, the Iraq authorities have failed to 
take a firm stand against extension to the new farm-lands of 
the pernicious system of land tenure which now prevails, At 
present, the rich man steps in first.and the peasant remains a 
share cropper, with no incentive to improve his holding, and 
always on the move in the belief that some other landlord must 
be better. Together with extended irrigation must go improved 
education ; without it a conservative peasantry cannot be con- 
verted from growing grain (which entails little work on Iraq’s 
fertile soil and provides him with a subsistence crop) to growing 
cash crops—in particular cotton—which entail more work than 
he has a taste for, and yield nothing edible. 

All Iraqi Ministers’ pay lip service to such developments. 
But none will accept the fact that, to bring them about, 
Ministers and civil servants must do more work. The remedy 
for their shortcomings offered by employment of foreign advisers 
is offset by Iraqi unwillingness to offer terms that will attract 
the best men. Even the most extreme nationalists recognise 
that the foreign technician has much to offer. But they want 
to pick his brains without giving him any authority to do his 
practical work in the way he knows to be best, They. like 
to hear what he has to say and, simultaneously, to clip 
his wings. 

Salih Jabr thought that he was bringing his country the 
security and quiet it needs by signing the treaty with Britain. 
Now that he has been freed from office it remains to be seen 
what his successors want. Three choices seem to offer 
themselves, and a working model of each is available 
among their friends and neighbours. .Do they want Iraq 
to become, iike Egypt, a country which can settle 
nothing because, having swallowed democracy before it 
has educated its people to the meaning and purpose of using 
their votes, every government is slave to a crowd which the 
opposition can bribe into shouting: “ Down with the policy ” ? 
Or do they want to become, like Persia, a prey to so many 
preoccupations over rival Great Power advances that they have 
no time for internal policy? Or do they want to become like 
Turkey, a state which plumps for alliance with one friend and 
then sedately turns to its internal affairs ? Britain does not want 
to hurry them while they consider these different prospects. Nor 
does it want an alliance forced through by bribery, which would 
be possible now, as in the past. It is for Iraq itself to decide. 


Two Million Without a Party 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE cold-shouldering of the middle-class presents, politically, 

a very odd paradox, In the special sense in which the term 
has been used in this article, it is a numerically small class ; but 
it certainly makes up at least the two million votes which gave 
Labour victory in 1945. This is, in fact, the Floating Vote. 
The first rule of party tactics ought to be a simple one: Don’t 
bother about your devoted supporters, who will vote for you 
anyway ; coddle your undevoted supporters, who may otherwise 
vote for the other fellow. Political parties elsewhere know this 
rule well—as witness how little is ever done for the Solid South 
by American Democrats. Followed in Britain, it would lead 
both parties to compete for the middle-class vote. As it is, they 
take turns in rejecting it—Conservatism taking good care of 
business and neglecting the professional, Labour taking good 
care of the trade unionist and (as it has often appeared, particu- 
larly in the matter of basic petrol) deliberately victimising the 





professional. By treating the professional class as sub-itizens, 
Labour has laid up for itself a store of trouble. 

But it remains a paradox that the middle class, with its 
enormous influence on the climate of opinion and with its 
strategic electoral position, can still bring its weight to bear only 
negatively, by turning out one party it does not like and put- 
ting in another it likes no better. It means that what should be 
the strongest, the most skilful and the most soundly progressive 
element in British political life functions only in a negative and 
penal sense. Something will be badly wrong with British politics 
so long as this remains true. 

There is, of course, plenty that is wrong with the British 
class structure. It is, from many points of view, silly, stultifying 
and pernicious. It raises barriers unnecessary between man and 
man. It wastefully and cruelly holds down the able—or a large 
proportion of them—if they have chosen to be born to the wrong 
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parents ; it puts power and responsibility in the hands of incom- 


petent heirs or wearers of the proper tie. It does these 
things far less ruthlessly and universally than it used to, but it 
sull does them. 

Hardly anyone nowadays believes that this is right; 
democracy is a genuinely held ideal. But there are two radically 
different approaches to the problem of the class frontier. One 
stands for mobility, the fair chance, the career open to talent 
and closed to lack of talent, with each man’s standing and 
reward dependent on his own abilities and exertions ; the result 
will be inequality, but providing that inequality has downward 
limits leaving no one below a basic minimum standard, and 
providing that it does not crystallise by inheritance into a new 
caste system, that does not matter. On the contrary, it provides 
a social dynamic, as inequalities of terrain provide hydro-electric 
power. The other poimt of view, to which most Socialists sub- 
scribe, objects with passion to inequality as such. It is iniquitous 
that this, that or the other should “ depend on the depth of a 
man’s purse ’—in other words, that to more important services 
there should correspond any real increase in reward. Mobility 
and the open door are irrelevant ; gifts and responsibilities should 
indeed be matched, but space and leisure and amenities gener- 
ally, are, in the name of social justice, to be divided as equally 
as the baby of Solomon’s judgment. 

That, at least, is the theory. In fact, Soviet Russia, the one 
thorough-going Socialist state, has evolved a structure of earned 
incomes more unequal than even that of the United States, let 
alone Great Britain. Even large accumulations of interest- 
bearing wealth are possible to the Soviet citizen—as witness the 
million-rouble subscriptions of individuals to the Soviet war 
loans, British Socialism is more egalitarian ; but the salaries 
offered by the Labour Government to the executives of its new 
public corporations are—quite properly by non-Socialist stan- 
dards—ten to twenty times a miner’s wage, and the Govern- 
ment’s own members—again quite properly—show no precipi- 
tate desire to reject the bourgeois way of life. To offer and to 
accept such incomes and at the same time to point the finger of 
lofty Pharisaical scorn at car owners, foreign travel addicts, and 
people who prefer real cheese to Mousetrap, is merely dishonest. 

Egalitarian consistency, however, would be worse. There is 
no point in being mealy-mouthed about this ; there would be no 
gain, but severe loss, if the middle classes were assimilated to the 
protetariat. The noble working man is as mythical as the noble 
savage. He is no more intelligent, moral, altruistic, conscientious, 
or endowed with political insight than the man with a profession 
and a bank account. Why should he be ? There is no reason, 
either, to suppose him naturally less so; but just as his 
experience encourages endurance, humour, and solidarity, so it 
discourages farsightedness, objectivity, and the aspiration 
to intellectual completeness which is the hallmark of the 
civilised. Other ingredients than the proletariat are needed in 
the good society. It is good that there should be some houses 
more spacious than council houses; that there should be 
some people able to buy, and not merely to borrow, books, 


to hang pictures instead of lithographs on their walls, to support 


concert halls and theatres instead of cinemas and fun fairs. It 
is good that somewhere im society should be concentrated 
enough leisure for voluntary social and public service, for dis- 
interested research, and for the maintenance of contact with 
other countries, even if this entails the injustice of a doctor’s 
wife having a cook whilst an equally deserving fitter’s wife has 
not. 

The middle class has no reason to be ashamed of its record. 
It has no reason, indeed, for exclusive pride ; contemplating the 
early days of the Labour movement, the grim perseverance, 
the heroic comradeship under oppression, the self-sacrificing 
achievements of scanty leisure and scantier resources, no 
observer could claim voluntary service and public spirit as a 
middle-class monopoly. But if the middle class had done no 
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more and sets its sights no higher, Britain would be a poor and 
dreary place. To admire the Adult School movement is 

put .it on a level with the University. For those elements ig 
British life which conform to University rather than Aduk 
School standards, credit is due less to any superior intellectual 
gifts that the professional class may have (though the bette, 
brains are, by a natural sifting process, concentrated within j 
ranks), or to any moral superiority, than to the combination ¢ 
these things, such as they are, with the margin of money 
time which that class has left over when primary needs 


been met and the day’s work done. The professional class, ‘ 


short, has made its especial contribution precisely because it has 
obtained the market price of exceptional abilities; and if that 
contribution is to be maintained the levelling-down of carnings 
(after tax) will have to stop. It is not wholly or even 

a question of incentives, though incentive is useful; but of 
preserving the environment in which alone the consribuaial 
can be made. 

But the middle class, and its professional core in particular, 
has more justification than this for survival. It has a cive 
as well as a social and cultural ratson détre. Leave out the 
salaried or fee-earning professional man, and the political scene 
becomes a mere qwig-of war between the parties of special 
interest, the We and They parties, each concerned to do Them 
down for Our benefit ; the party of Business, wedded to the 
profit margin, the party of Trade Unionism, wedded to the 
higher wage and the shorter day. For each (whatever may be 
said on platforms) group interests outweigh national interests, 
Each holds fast to the great principle of giving Less and Less 
and getting More and More. The Tory Party has always been 
a party of interests, the party of the landed interest, the party 
of the protected industrialist, the party of privilege. It has its 
dissidients ; among the serried representatives of Comfort in 
Inettia there does arise an occasional ginger group. But the 
chance of the Bright Young Men swinging the ponderous and 
suety mass of the party over to a genuinely national policy is 
remote. 

On the opposite side stands Labour, unmistakably inferior in 
the average personal talents of its executive team, and as hope- 
lessly enslaved to the TUC as the Tories to the FBI ; enslaved, 
therefore, not only to a special interest but to a group of men 
who cannot learn because learning would cost them their job. 
The Trade Union Leader is not a leader, but a follower, a 
mouthpiece, a walking Lowest Common Denominator ;.he has 
to be. That is what he is elected for, and it is not a quality (as 
Burke pointed out to the Bristol electors) compatible with the 
proper exercise of governmental powers, whether directly or at 
half a remove. Nor do weakness of personnel and subservience 
to special interests exhaust Labour’s disabilities. The party’s 
whole mentality is soaked and pickled in ideological nonsense, 
proof against the impact not merely of conflicting ideas but of 
any ideas at all. In a Socialist leader the capacity for indepen- 
dent thought is called getting out of touch with the rank and 
file. The extreme or limiting case is to be found in the Com- 
munist party and studied, in the full splendour of its pathological 
efflorescence, in the speeches of Mr Zhdanov and Mr Molotov ; 
but one may fall short of this extremity and still be a national 
misfortune. 

Neither major party, then, is likely, if left to itself, to 
evolve a sound economic policy. For this reason, if for no 
other, there would be need for a viable middle class, affiliated 
to no special interest and comprising trained minds accustomed 
to looking beyond the immediate to the remote result and 
through the contemporary catchword to the reality behind it; 
an element of stability, of objectivity. If anyone wants to see 
what can happen when the middle class is economically extef- 
minated, let him consider the German inflation of the ae 
and what followed after. 

(To be continued) 
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NOTES OF 


The irresponsibility of the French Government’s devaluation. 
s (described in an article on page 191) could not have been 
more pointedly underlined than by the domestic political crisis 
they have caused. It should have been reasonable to. assume 
that before adopting so intransigent an exchange policy, defying 
the International Monetary Fund, antagonising their neighbours 
and undermining the work of economic integration of Western 
Europe, the French Government would have ensured that it was 
speaking for the coalition of parties it represents. But subsequent 
events have shown any such assumption to be mistaken. The 
“tough” policy, the bold front, were found to have no cohesion 
behind them. At the moment it.seems that the French Govern- 
ment’s proposals will be, in part at least, negatived not by the 
opposition of the Monetary Fund or of France’s, neighbours, but 
by that of the French Socialist Party. 

Political opposition to the devaluation plan in France is directed, 
like the external opposition, to the proposals to establish 
a free market in gold and certain convertible currencies. The 
Socialists have based their rejection of this part of the plan on 
three main arguments: that it is undesirable to undermine the 
philosophy of the Bretton Woods agreements and cause annoyance 
and inconvenience to Britain and other friendly States ; that the 
toleration of a free gold and exchange market is a symbol of 
the retreat from centralised planning of the economy, and makes 
such planning impossible ; and that even with the proposed 
25 per cent tax on the proceeds of hoarded gold and currencies 
sold on the free market, the facilities given to hoarders are an 
iniquitous and shameful condonation and remuneration of their 
illegal activities. It is still uncertain, at the moment of going to 
press, how far opposition will be carried, whether the Govern- 
ment will fall, or whether a reasonable compromise can be 
worked out. 

Assuming that the French plan goes through, with its essential 
feature—-the toleration of a free market in convertible currencies 
—unchanged, the main task that will confront Britain and 
France’s other neighbours will be to contain and isolate the area 
of instability and, while doing the least damage to trade with the 
franc area, to minimise the reactions of the French free market 
on their own exchange situation. It would be well to stress that 
this defensive and protective task, especially where Britain is 
concerned, demands positive as well as negative action. The 
purely defensive aspects of the task are the tightening up of 
control on French use of sterling. ‘This is the experts’ respon- 
sibility, and the work is well under way in Paris, where an 
Anglo-French working party has begun its labours. But far 
more important is the positive lead that Britain could give to 
other Western European nations in the task of economic co- 
operation, and more particularly in the re-establishment of inter- 
European monetary convertibility and compensation. A little 
more boldness from Britain is the only satisfactory way of con- 
taining and neutralising the effects of France’s reckless irres- 
ponsibility. ‘ . 

" 


*Playing with Fire’’ 


The Balkan neighbours of Greece have had their warning. 
Mr Bevin said right at the beginning of his speech.on foreign 
policy that “ there is a very real danger that they and their Soviet 
mentors may make a grave blunder over this business.” He 
warned them to show great care and to remember that “it is 
dangerous in international affairs to play with fire.” Later in the 
debate two other things were made clear: that the Corfu incident 
has not been forgotten and that a sharp eye is being kept on the 
military strengths of the ex-enemy countries, Roumania, Hungary 
and Bulgaria. Mr McNeil said that the Hungarian and 
Roumanian figutes were approximately within the limits laid 

in the peace treaties ; but the Bulgarian figures are open to 
question, particularly since Mr Dimitrov’s boast that he intends 
to strengthen and modernise the forces under his control. 
Whatever may be the reason, the threat to Greece has seemed 
less acute in the last fortnight. There has been no move towards 
the recognition of General Markos’s exiguous regime, and the aid 
that is undoubtedly continuing has been given the cover of 
respectable-looking committees in and Sofia. The 
frank statements and details sent to New York by the United 
Nations commission on the spot have proved intervention up to 
the hilt. And it may be that there is some uneasiness in the 
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minds of Marshal Tito and Mr Dimitrov. The former has been 
undef steady diplomatic fire from Washington and London, and 
the latter has just received what looks like a heavy snub’ from 
Moscow for premature advocacy of an east European f j 
Both must be well aware that, once armed intervention has 
been proved, there is nothing to stop Greece exercising its rights 
under Article 51 of the Charter save American and British 
advice and the limitations of its own strength.  “ The° inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defence” cannot be lost 
sight of completely, so long as general or regional plans for 
security make no progress under Uno auspices. If the threat per-) 
sists the alternative may be, as was suggested in the Commons: 
debate, to place a small international force on Greece’s northern’ 

frontier. 
* * 6 a 


A Chance for Agreement ? 


The debare on the Parliamént Bill in the Lords was ‘rather 
unexpectedly suspended on “Tuesday in circumstances which 
seem to hold out some faint hopes of agreement. In moving. 
the rejection Lord Salisbury appealed to the Government 
to postpone the Bill and to enable discussions ‘to take 
place between the leaders of the three parties; with a view 
to elaborating a scheme of reform covering both the com- 
position of the Upper House and its powers.. Lord Addison, 
as was only to be expected, insisted that the Government re- 
garded the passing of the Bill as an essential condition to the 
discussion of reform. But when confronted by Lord Samuel’s 
suggestion that the Bill should be amended in committee so 
that the period of the one year’s delaying power should date from 
the time that a Bill leaves the House of Commons instead of 
from its second reading, he left the door open to the considera- 
tion by the Government of this amendment. The debate was 
thereupon adjourned im order to give both Government and 
Opposition an opportunity to reconsider the position. 

The compromise for which the way has thus been prepared, 
though hardly an ideal solution, seems to offer what, in the 
circumstances, is probably the last way out of the constitutional 
impasse. Ft never lay in the power of the Lords to delay the 
passing of the Bill beyond November, 1949, and the Bill as it 
stands, without any wider measure of reform, could only weaken: 
the power of the second chamber, while leaving the constitu- 
tional issue, if not an Open sore,°at any rate a standing tempta- 
tion to both parties. For once the Labour Party has started 
tinkering, it is too much to expect that an ele¢toral victory would’ 
not encourage the Conservatives at least to reverse the process— 
and perhaps even to go farther in the opposite direction. And. 
though in these difficult days the reform of the House of Lords. 
might perhaps be regarded as in itself an irrelevant complication, 
the fact that the Government has raised the issue to appease its 
left wing is in itself a ground for considering reform now desir- 
able. For it is clear enough that an unreformed chamber with 
its powers curtailed in accordance with the Bill would bring the 
country unpleasantly close to a system of single chamber govern-, 
ment, which nobody wants except a small doctrinaire. minority. 

There is-thus every reason to hope that it may be possible to 
reach an agreement on reform which will bring the composition 
of the Upper House into line. with modern requirements, in 
which case the delaying er might reasonably be amended in 
accordance with Lord Vs suggestion. That should not, 
from the Conservative point of view, be too high a price to pay, 
since the influence of the reformed second chamber will not be 
measured arithmetically by the number of days of its. delaying 
power, but rather by the weight which.public creie attaches 
to the quality of. its membership,. In return, the .Government 
would be wise to give up the sasepepersive provisions of the Bill, 
which have made it appear, to.all unbiased opmion as a dis- 
ingenuous piece of sharp practice, 


* Bo nu as 


Liberals and Tories hei oe ; 

The much-discussed electoral alliance between the Liberal 
and Tory parties was sharply rejected by Mr Fothergill, chairmam 
of the Liberal Party organisation, at Birmingham last Saturday 
on the ground that alliance or understanding with the Conserva- 
tive Party would bring the Liberal Party and the organised: 
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coherent expression of Liberal opinion to an end—the one thing 
which the Tory leaders really desired. So far from helping to 
defeat Social@m at the next election, an .agreement of ~this 
character would probably make certain \of the re-election of a 
Socialist majority for many €lections~to come. Any weakening 
of the Liberal Party would put the Conservative Party in: sole 
opposition to Socialism and so make inoreasingly certain the 
continuance of Socialism in office. The inevitable effect of the 
proposed alliance would be to split. the party irrevocably. 

However much one may sympathise with Mr .Fothergill’s 
distrust for electoral alliances with the Tories, it is as well to 
recognise hard facts, As the recent by-elections clearly demon- 
strate, the British public is less inclined than ever to regard the 
Liberal Party as a serious competitor with the Socialists. The 
Liberal vote is still large, but its geographical distribution is such 
that it is almost everywhere automatically sterilised, since it is 
unable to secure the election of its own candidate. In fact, all 
that the Liberal Party can do by running a candidate of its own 
im most constituencies is to ensure the election of the cand‘date 
of one or other of the two parties—which one will depend 
on political forces in the particular constituency and the 
momentary inclination of the floating vote. This hardly seems a 
very effective way of holding the balance of power, which could 
be exercised far more conclusively by a well-concerted plan of 
electoral understanding now with one party, now with the other. 
For it is only through a definite alliance on iis own terms, and 
at its own timing, that a third party will in fact be able to make 
its influence properly felt, and its opinion worth conciliating. 

However humiliating this position may appear to be, it does 
not in fact imply any diminution of its influence nor indeed any 
real sacrifice of its independence. As things stand today the 
essential function of the Liberal Party would appear to be the 
organisation of the floating vote—the decisive factor in all elec- 
tions. Has not the time now arrived for a reconsideration of its 
proper role, no longer so much that of competitor with either of the 
other two parties, as of arbiter between them ? Once this notion 
has been grasped the idea of alliance need no longer appear so 
repulsive. The question which the Liberal Party should be 
asking itself today is whether the welfare of the nation two years 
hence will demand a further instalment of Socialism or whether 
a Conservative Government dependent on Liberal support would 
in fact be an improvement on the present administration. One 
attempt to answer this is being made by the Design for Freedom 
Committee of Mr Thorneycroft and his Liberal allies, whose 
latest pamphlet “ Design for Recovery” appeared on .Wednesday, 
but judging by Lord Woolton’s recent political broadcast, this is a 
matter which may still leave some food for thought. 


x * x 


Thought for Food 


By a curious coincidence the heads of both the Liberal and 
Conservative party organisations last weekend devoted much of 
their reflections to criticising the Government’s food policy. Lord 
Woolton, indeed, went so far as to say that Britain was short of 
food because we were managing badly. The former Minister of 
Food appeared to be quite oblivious of the fact that the world 
is today facing an unprecedented food shortage—to say 
nothing of its heavily increased dependence for food on the 
Western hemisphere. It is indeed a disquieting thing that in the 
third year after the war our calorie intake should be well below 
the old peacetime level, but that is not a matter from which 
party capital should be made. Whatever the shortcomings of the 
present Government’s policy—which have been pointed out 
frequently enough in The Economist—it is doubtful whether in 
the matter of food at any rate a Conservative Government could 
have done much better for the householder. Nor was it helpful 
in the circumstances, when a world wheat deficiency, even with 
the best possible harvests, is bound to persist for at least another 
two years, to suggest the abolition of bread rationing in view of 
the potato sh e. It is <.ue thatat the moment wheat stocks are 
suffic‘ent to en the actual process of rationing to remain more 
or less inoperative, but a bad harvest in the Western hemisphere 
this year might change the picture completely, and necessitate 
an itramediate cut in bread consumption. 

Another object of Lord Woolton’s disapproval was bulk 
purchasing, wh:ch was criticised at much greater length by Mr 
Fothergill in his speech to the Manchester Reform Club. As 
an emergency arrangement during a period when a strict control 
ef consumption and distribution in the form of rationing is a 
necessity, bulk purchase has obvious advantages, and without it 
the policy of food subsidies would administratively have been much 
more difficult. Moreover, it may be admitted that, thanks to the 
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generous and friendly attitude of the Canadian Gove . 
wheat agreement has in fact saved the British taxpayer a 

deal of money... But the same could hardly be said of the 

sugar purchases to which reference was made in a leading attick 
last week, nor indeed to the bulk purchases of non-ferrous mew) | 
As Mr Fothergill rightly pointed out, it is. quite. as easy. 
Ministry as for a private trader to misjudge the market, 
results are infinitely more expensive. It must also be 
that bulk purchase lays governments open to political pressure, 
various kinds, and, what is even worse, inevitably encourages the 
development of a bilateral trading system. Under present-day 
conditions, resort to bilateralism is, unfortunately, largely gp. 
avoidable, but it can never provide a permanent basis for a pro. 
perous Britain. Meanwhile, except in certain specific cases, the 
ultimate elimination of bulk purchase should be aimed y 
wherever possible, and success in re-establishing the free marky 
should be regarded as one of the crucial tests of postwy 
reconstruction. 7 







* * x 


Dominions out of the Picture 


Neither in the House of Commons. nor in Whitehall has there 
been sufficient recognition of the interest that the Dominions mug 
have in any new orientation of British foreign policy, They needed 
no telling that the effort to co-operate with Russia has broken 
down, but it would have been wiser to consult them thorougt 
before inviting the world to take seriously the idea of wester 
union. It has implications for economic and defence policy of 
which at least Canada and Australia are keenly aware ; and the 
discourtesy of ignoring General Smuts, one of the first advocates 
of western consolidation, should have been avoided. The 
the matter was handled invites the suspicion either that Mr Bevin 
was not as serious as he sounded, or that the new Commonwealth 
Relations Office had no voice in ministerial discussions before the 
foreign affairs debate. . 

It is most important that the Dominion governments should be 
consulted, as well as informed, about the form which British partici. 
pation in the execution of the European Recovery Plan will take 
The sacrifices which their peoples have made have been largely 
inspired by the wish to restore British independence and to benefit 
the British people, and it will not be easy to explain to them the 
economic necessities and political aspirations which are pulling 
Mr Bevin towards closer ties with western Europe. What is more, 
they have a vital interest in the whole subject of customs union, 
Canada and Australia in particular ; and voices in South Africa 
are already asking what part the dependent territories of Britain, 
France, Belgium and Portugal may be made to play in the de 
velopment of fresh sources of raw materials and food for western 
Europe, and what will be the effect on their native policies. 

Given the will to use them fully, the present metheds of con 
sultation and information are adequate at this stage. But.it 
might be well to start thinking whether there should not be, within 
the next two years, a full meeting of Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters to discuss the numerous problems of defence and economic 
organisation which are being thrown up by the international situa- 
tion, not only in Europe but also in the Middle East, India and 


the Far. East... With elections ahead in South Africa, with the | 


future position of Labour doubtful in Australia, and with a change | 


of Prime Minister probable in Ganada, there is little that could 
be done by such a meeting this year. But canvassing might begin. 


rey: 
* a * f 


New Premier for Canada ? 8 


On January 20th Mr Meckenzie King, who has served | 
twenty-two years as Prime Minister of Canada, and for almost 
thirty as leader of his party, announced to the Canadian Nau 
Liberal Federation that they must take seriously the choosing 4 
his successor, In all previous references to his retirement he 
has left a number of loopholes ; this time, while it is not abso. 
lutely certain from the text of his speech that he meant to f 
the question of finding a new leader, the National Liben 
Federation has taken him at his word and is calling a convention 
in the summer for that purpose. It seems reasonably clear that 
Mr King intends to see his successor in control of. the Li 
Party before handing him the office of Prime Minister. 
he is, anxious that there should be some time in hand 
the Liberals have to fight a general election, which cannot 
later. than the summer of 1950. eels “eit 
A year ago it would have been difficult to assess. with any 
accuracy which of the present Canadian Cabinet 


- would — 
as the next leader, The dark horses run in two groups. On the 
one hand, there are three men in their. forties, Mr Abbott. Mt 
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Claxton and Mr Martin, the Ministers of Finance, Defence and 
Health. On the other hand, there are three more seasonea 
politicians, Mr Iisley (an able wartime Finance Minister), Mr 
Garner, the Minister of Agriculture, and Mr Clarence Howe, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. All these men are good 
administrators, but none of them has the stature for national 
leadership. For this reason public opinion has fastened upon 
Mr St. Laurent, the present Minister for External Affairs, as 
the most likely choice. 

Mr St. Laurent is an intelligent and upright French-Canadian 
Jawyer, with an honourable record of opposition to the extremes 
of parochialism and clericalism among his compatriots. He 
entered politics only seven years ago, and it may be that his 
age, sixty-five, will deter a party accustomed to long political 
reigns. If he does succeed Mr King, Canada would have a 
man of exceptional imegrity and foresight at the head of affairs, 
and he would be able to reinforce Mr King’s success in bridging 
the divide between French and English Canadians. In Mr St. 
Laurent’s hands Canada’s policy in relation to Britain and 
Commonwealth, to the problems of its own hemisphere, and its 
support for Uno would be characterised by a realistic balance 
between the Dominion’s commitments and capabilities, and by 
a clear appreciation of the réle which its physical and racial 
character will permit it to play. American rivalry with Russia, 
and the British reaction to its effect on Europe, will make that 
réle increasingly important. 


* x * 


Wales and the Government 


The Government came in for some quite unmerited criticism 
from the Welsh members who more or less had the Commons to 
themselves for Monday’s debate en Welsh affairs. On the economic 
front, the Government has done Wales proud. Unemployment 
at around 38,000—-or §} per cent of the insured populaticn—is 
only half what it was at one time in 1946 and only a quarter of 
its average prewar volume—when conditions were admittedly dis- 
graceful—-and the steady decline of Welsh population has at last 
been arrested. The number of new factories completed has risen 
in the short period since June 30th last from 43 to 82, rather over 
half of which have been Government-financed. Moreover, many 
more projects are under construction and the Government’s cuts 
in capital investment are generous to Wales, since the develop- 
ment areas continue to get their high priority. In another 
economic field, that of local authority finance, Wales will do ex- 
tremely well out of the new Local Government Bill, which presenis 
the rates with a gain of 6s. 7d, in the average Welsh county and 
§s. 11d. in the average Welsh county borough—which in each case 
is well over twice as much as the average gain in England. Black 
spots still exist, such as the declining slate industry of North 
Wales ; but Wales can rest assured that it is getting a very fair 
share of the national resources. 

On the political side, however, there is room for less satisfaction. 
It is largely true, as Mr S. O. Davies pointed out, that Wales is 
being run by the nineteen regional offices of Government depart- 
ments. Parliament is too remote, and has not the time, to watch 
their activities, whilst the local authorities are too small and too in- 
creasingly powerless in economic matters to have much say. The 
creation of a Welsh Secretary of State of itself could do little 
good ; without departments of his own he would not be very 
effective in Whitehall and his existence would be an excuse for 
taking no further action. Mr Butler contended that there should 
be a Welsh watchdog in the Cabinet. There already is, The only 
effective alternative, which certainly raises most difficult problems, 
would be to give Wales a genuine measure of self-government. 


* * * 


An International Wheat Agreement ? 


The United States has already made two attempts in the 
past twelve months to get an international wheat agreement signed 
to stabilise the world grain market. A third attempt is now in 
progress. One of the items on the agenda of the International 
Wheat Council which met in Washington last Wednesday was 
the consideration of such an agreement to come into force next 
August. Last March, the wheat conference held in London 
broke down because the United Kingdom was unable to agree 
to the proposed price range of $1.00 to $1.80 a bushel, The British 
view was that wheat prices would fall considerably below the 
maximum price of $1.80 in future seasons. But the fall has not 

. The short American maize crop and the poor European 
harvests last summer inflated the world demand for wheat and 
the price rose-to well above $3.00 a bushel. 





The current negotiations, however, have beech put on’ 2 
broader basis and all the members of the United Nations. have 
been invited to attend—which will mean a stronger representa- 
tion of consumer interests. Argentina, however, is unlikely to 


alter its previous decision and join the agreement, and so long 


as one of the world’s main exporters remains outside it cannot 
be an effective force in the international grain market. Wheat- 
importing countries have lost much in the past year through not 
accepting the prices offered last March. Yet under the conditions 
which have existed since then, would the agreement in fact have 


.worked ? Would the low prices have been maintained, and if 


so would they have prevented wheat being fed to livestock ? 
Part of the recent rise in Chicago quotations has been due 
to the American Government buying supplies for its foreign 
relief programme, thus neutralising any effect that the European 
dollar shortage may have had on demand. 


Wheat-importing countries have resisted all attempts to sign 
long-term wheat agreements for the past 15 years, and it would 
be a pity to give in now, although the United States may exert 
strong pressure. A long-term price agreement for a commodity 
like wheat is generally disadvantageous to consumer countries 3. 
hence the eagerness of producer countries to secure one. If the 
price is fixed too high the deficiency countries suffer ; if itis too low 
too little wheat will be forthcoming—and the deficiency countries 
again suffer. There is no sign of a break in wheat prices for some 
time, although they are unlikely to remain perpetually at the 
present high level. It is generally believed that, given good crops 
in 1948 and 1949, the worst of the world’s grain shortage should 
be over. Under such conditions would it be worth while signing 
an agreement for five years, particularly one based on present 
prices ? 

s . 


Delays and Groundnuts 


The East African groundnuts scheme is certainly an imagina- 
tive enterprise. But all the imagination in the world could not 
have foreseen some of the difficulties encountered. The story 
of the progress made up to November, 1947—issued as a White 
Paper [Cmd. 7314]—gives some indication of the problems which 
have to be overcome in the initial stages. The plan is, of course, 
behind schedule, and apparently only some 10,000 acres have 
been sown, against the target of 150,000 acres cleared fer planting 
by the end of 1947. Most of the problems should net recur, and 
progress in later years is likely to be more rapid: — 


Difficulties were first experienced in getting sufficient capital 
equipment, particularly heavy tractors. British production was 
completely inadequate to meet the scheme’s requirements, and 
even the Unitcd States was able to offer only very little help. 
Second-hand equipment had to be obtained from surplus military 
stores—located in the Philippine Islands, Britain, America, the 
Middle East and Ceylon—which necessitated considerable re- 
conditioning. Moreover, breakdowns and repairs have been more 
frequent than was originally anticipated. This required a more 
extensive repair service and a much larger supply of spare parts. 
Many of the tractors had to be used for training African drivers 
and for making roads and railways, and the number available for 
clearing operations was therefore reduced, ; 


The original target was based on the assumption that 200 heavy 
tractors would be ready to start clearing last February. The 
delays in obtaining and shipping them prevented any large-scale 
clearing operation until the beginning of July, when only 97 
clearing tractors had arrived at the site. By the end of November 
420 tractors were in Tanganyika, and although this number was 
in excess of the planned figure, their working capacity was less, 
as the machines were second-hand, 


The clearing operations proved to be more difficult than at 
first anticipated. The heavy rooting. machines did not rip out 
the roots of the Kongwa thorns, and experiments with modified 
equipment had to be made to devise a new technique. The 
shortage of mechanics and skilled artisans has to be overcome 
by training Africans. 

All these difficulties have absorbed valuable time. And there 
are many other problems too, particularly the provision of suitable 
accommodation. The scheme is certainly behind schedule, but 
time has not necessarily been wasted. The experience gained 
will be useful when other areas are developed. It is encouraging 
that enterprise and initiative are being used in a scheme which 
will play an important part in colonial development and in the 
provision of scarce vegetable oils. But the demonstration that 
such schemes can be slow, difficult and expensive may be. salutary 
too. | 











Fe 


Malaya and the Chinese 


This week-end the new constitution for the Malayan Federa- 
tion comes into force, with a fairly general welcome from the 
Malays and strong opposition from the Chinese. The stride taken 
towards self-government, though shorter than many Malays would 
like, is something on which Mr Malcolm MacDonald may con- 
gratulate himself. The original British scheme has been modified 
with good temper and skill, and the introduction of safeguards 
demanded by the Malays—notably the separation of predominantly 
Chinese Singapore—has reconciled them to the ideas of a central 
government and common citizenship for all Malayans to which 
they had objected. Preliminary figures from the census taken 
last year, the first since 1931, show that Malayan fears of being 
swamped by the Chinese were justified. In the Malayan Union 
proper the Malays still outnumbered the Chinese, but if Singapore 
were included the position would be reversed. 

Since 1931 the population of the Union has risen from 33 to 
over 4} millions. Of this total roughly 44 per cent are Malays 
and 39 per cent Chinese. Most significant is the fact that the 
Chinese have increased by 46 per cent and the Malays by only 
35 per cent. The number of “other Malaysians” (Javanese, 
Boyanese, etc.) has dropped from 298,000 to 264,000. 





Migration as well as natural increase is, of course, represented 
in these figures. Provisional estimates show that between 1931 
and ro4r the net immigration of Chinese was about 240,000 and 
the net loss of Malaysians about 30,000. On the basis 
of these figures it is clear that the rate of natural increase of the 
Chinese is some six per cent greater than that of the Malays. 
Chinese are shown already to outnumber Malays in the muni- 
cipality of Penang and in the more advanced west coast states of 
Johore, Negri Sembilan,.Selangor and Perak. Johore, one of the 
most progressive states and the nearest to Singapore, shows the 
biggest increase in Chinese population with a figure of over 45 per 
cent. But the remoter and predominantly Malay states of Perlis, 
Kedah and Kelantan are, surprisingly enough, not far behind. 
In Singapore, now detached from the Union, the population has 
risen since 1931 from §57;745 to 938,079, of which over 700,000 
are Chinese 71,000 Malays, 71,000 Indians, and only 8,006 
Europeans. e o ‘ 


The Health Service Fight 


A year ago it was the Presidents of the three Royal Colleges 
who took the initiative in an attempt to loosen the deadlock 
between Mr Bevan and the medical profession. This time it is 
The Lancet, which has taken up its pen and addressed to the 
Minister of Health a series of questions on the main points at 
issue, and has now published them, together with his answers. 
It is not likely, however, that this approach wili have much 
success. Mr Bevan has at least promised that, in view of the 
conflict of legal opinion over the position of medical partnerships 
when the health service comes into force, he will immediately 
segeins, #, SOnsaieee $8, Sie Ses Meo eate their. opinion, and 

act on their report. This concession—if it be one—gives 
the British Medical jation the opportunity to make the pos- 
‘sibly justifiable, but not very tactful, retort that Mr Bevan might 
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have had the courtesy to announce it to the hating ieee: 
mittee of the medical profession instead of to a medical wesh 
journal. , a 

On the other points, Mr Bevan’s answers do not carry th 
position much further. In one or two cases they are EVEN cop. 
fusing. For instance, he says that ene of the justifications of 
the basic salary is that it will d-scourage doctors from buildin 
up excessively long lists of patients—an admirable objective jp 
itself. Yet, previously, in justification of the proposed remuner. 
tion of general practitioners, he had put first the example of 
doctor with 4,000 public patents, who would be able two cam 
£3,300 a year from them in addition to private fees and payment 
for other work. Such a list is too long in itself, quite apart from 
the question of additional work. 


Thus, there seems no prospect of a truce being called in th 
fight—at. least before the plebiscite of doctors which js 
held in the next fortn’ght. At present all the signs are of a 
majority against Mr Bevan, though whether the professi 
solidarity demonstrated at meetings of doctors will stand the te 
of financial insecurity remains to be seen. It is now bej 
matched by Ministerial solidarity. Mr Alexander gave public 
support to Mr Bevan in a speech last week-end, unfortunately 
using tactless phrases in doing so. And the Order 
Council confirming July sth as the appointed day for the National 
Health Service and other social security schemes has been made 
The stage is set for a big fight. Even if it does not materialise. 
if, as Mr Bevan hopes, the doctors fail to carry their opposition 
into practice—the prospects for the success of the health service 
are not good. . 

* * 


Fitter Children 


No more glowing tribute could be paid to those who devised 
the special food schemes for children than that contained ip 
the report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Educa 
tion for the years 1939-45 (HMSO, 2s.). At a time when the 
enemy was attempting to reduce this country by bombardment 
and blockade, and shipping space was urgently required for the 
purpose of war, it seems almost a miracle that the nutrition of 
the elementary school child should have been maintained, and 
almest certainly improved, and that in the majority of areas boys 
and girls gained in height and weight compared to prewar years, 

The report describes the Government’s food policy as “ bril- 
liantly successful” and this it certainly was. Not only was th 
nutrition of school children accepted wholeheartedly as a national 
responsibility, but, after a period of hesitation in 1940 and I94I, 
very great concessions were made to fulfil it. The school mik 
and meals schemes provided large numbers of children with an 
invaluable addition to the family rations, while at home theit 
priority supplies of milk and the improvements in the dietary 


——— — — a tm 


SUMMARY OF ROUTINE INSPECTIONS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDRES 
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value of “national” flour and margarine gave them additional 
protection—the latter being shared by the nation as a whole. 
During the war the number of children receiving school meals 
rose tenfold, from 150,000 to 1,700,000, and number receiving 
milk rose from 2,500,000 to 3,300,000, and the proportion from 
5§ to 71 per cent. Since the decision to arovide all schoo! milk” 
free of charge the figure has increased sharply. The additional 
provision of orange juice, cod-liver oi] and milk for the under-fives” 
and for expectant mothers contributed to the satisfactory results. 
shown in the table above, for it meant that these young children” 
reached the first stage in their school life very much fitter and 
better nourished than they would otherwise have been. 7 


It would not be fair, however. to attribute all these improve-. 
ments to food policy alone, The report very properly 
the wartime improvement in wages, which raised the 


standard of living and also the remarkable absence of any serious, 
epidemics. All these factors played their part. In a gloomy, 


world this report makes cheerful reading. 
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Employment of Poles 


It is ironic and deplorable that one of the country’s most 
serious industrial troubles since the war should be threatened 
about the employment of Poles in engineering. The under- 
lying issues are both political and economic—political, 
because there is a strong Communist element in the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, which will not have Poles at 
any price, and economic, because the rank and file fear 
that in spite of the Government’s assurances about full 
employment, the postwar boom will be succeeded by a slump, 
as after the first World war, and that the Poles will be preferred 
to British workers. These fears, however, are quite unnecessary. 
It has been stated unequivocally that Poles will only be employed 
where there is a local bottleneck caused by labour shortage and 
where no British worker is available. Nor is there any question of 
cheap labour undermining British standards, for the Poles will 
be paid at full union rates and will be the first to go if unemploy- 
ment develops. 

These principles were laid down by the TUC, as general 
conditions for the employment of Poles, although it has been 
left to individual unions to negotiate their own arrangements. 
Some industries, notably mining, have agreed ‘on these terms, 
although the consent of the local union has to be obtained 
before any Poles are taken. on. Unlike the miners, however, 
where the executive has accepted Poles and the difficulties have 
been with the rank and file, the AEU executive itself has taken the 
initiative in rejecting Poles. It remains to be seen whether this 
attitude will lead to a show-down with the Government and 
whether Mr Isaacs, who so far has stood firm, will give way in the 
face of union opposition. 


The AEU’s fears of unemployment are understandable, but 
the proportion of Poles is in amy case so small that the union 
is obviously making a mountain out of a molehill. Engineers 
would be the first to complain if they found themselves directed 
from one end of the country to another and obliged to live in 
lodgings or hostels away from their families; yet this is stated 
to be the alternative to the use of Polish labour. The AEU, 
like every other trade union, has declared its full co-operation for 
the Government’s production drive. It would be a graceful 
gesture, to say the least, if the union now withdrew its senseless 
embargo on the Poles. 

* * x 


Housing in December 


There have been so many bitter disappointments in the 
housing programme that it is to be doubly cautious 
about any good omens: they have so often proved false. Never- 
theless, for what one month is worth the results for December 
are good. Some 17,728 permanent houses were completed, com- 
pared with 1§,34§ in October, the previous highest total. If this 
rate can be maintained or improved upon the programme may 
begin to trudge less sluggishly towards its completion. 


HOUSES 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


D FMAMIVDAS no 
ARS 1947 . 





A number of forces may be operating behind this improye- 
ment. The scheme of payment by results may be bringing some 
carly results, and the concentration of labour on_partly-finished 
houses is no doubt increasing the number of completions. _Unfor- 
tunately the Government’s decision to proceed with 90,000 houses 
under contract, but as yet unstarted, will check the tendency to 
reduce the number of houses under construction for some. time 
to come. : : 
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Danger on Rail? 


Railway accidents never come singly, and Sir Alan Mount’s 
report on last year’s crop will have an unhappy story to tell of 
increased liability to accident on the British railways systems. It 
was their pride that they were the safest in the world. But it is 
obvious from the tenor of recent reports on accidents at Don- 
caster, Polesworth and South Croydon that critical shortages of 
materials and manpower—which Sir Alan singled out for special 
attention in his report for 1946—have resulted in a further 
deterioration of the safety factor. At Polesworth a derailment 
occurred because the condition of the track on a curve was unfit 
for heavy traffic at high speed ; wear on the rails “had been 
approaching the danger point for some time.” 

Bur another factor is appearing with distressing frequency in 
the reports of the Ministry of Transport inspectors—the 
standard of care exercised by technical and operating staffs. At 
Polesworth the district engineer was “out of touch” with the 
weaknesses of the track, partly because he was not properly sup- 
ported by his subordinate. At Doncaster, a gross error by a 
signalman could have been avoided by retaining a relatively 
simple electrical control in the signalling arrangements where 
the accident took place, with a loss of 18 lives. And at South 
Croydon, where 32 people were killed by a collision in thick fog 
last October, a relatively inexperienced porter-signalman was 
responsible for a series of errors and improper manipulation of 
the signalling apparatus. 

Shortage of permanent way materials and labour, and of trained 
signalmen are perhaps unavoidable in these difficult times. But 
if they have to be accepted, it is preferable that the standards of 
railway service should be lowered, regrettable though that would 
be, rather than the standard of safety. “Two of the accidents 
would not have occurred with modern signalling equipment, and, 
but for the war, that would now be in operation. Last year’s 
toll of accidents and death on rail should be taken as a serious 
warning of the physical condition of the railways after many 
years of strain. 


Fall of a Barrier 


Mr Bevin, who once dreamed of buying a ticket at Victoria and 
going “where the hell he liked,” was certainly the right person 
to announce the partial raising of the ban on foreign travel. Con- 
tact with Europe is no longer to be limited to diplomats, business 
men and their “ secretaries,” and persons whose lives would, on 
the authority of two independent medical men, be jeopardised by 
the English winter. Just where the line wil be drawn between 
hard and soft currency areas remains to be seen; but at least 
there is to be an end to the ridiculous ruling that because dollars 
cannot be spared for A and B to take a holiday in New York, 
therefore C and D must not have francs for a fortnight in Paris. 

It would not do to exaggerate the benefits to international 
understanding likely to accrue from the charabanc tour, Strength- 
through-Joy type of travel wherein solidly agglutinated masses, 
innocent of foreign languages, hurtle to lovely Lucerne (or, more 
probably, the Riviera) and back under the paternal care of a 
professional guide ; and it is probably this sort of travel which 
is likely to be encouraged in the near future. It is merely good 
fun for the participants—which may be justification enough. 
But at least the door is open for those who, having had a glimpse 
through the charabanc window, feel impelled to go back and see 
more for themselves ; for students, for those with friends, rela- 
tions, colleagues beyond the Channel, for the good Europeans 
who could form the spiritual nucleus of Western unity. And 
one may hope that the line between available and non-available 
currencies will not be too rigidly drawn. It is a commonplace 
of commercial negotiation that Britain must be prepared to accept 
a certain volume of non-essential imports, even from countries 
with comparatively hard currencies, as a condition of inducing 
these to accept its own luxury or semi-luxury export goods. One 
could certainly argue that for the sake of European recovery it 
would be a great deal better to stop producing these things at 
all, and switch the resources concerned, in all countries, to the 
production of essentials. But switching of resources is not always 
easy or even possible. In any case, so long as this principle 
applies to goods, there is no conceivable reason for not applying 
it to travel. If stay-at-homes may drink port, surely the more 
venturesome may visit Lisbon. 


* * 


* * * 


Polish-Soviet Trade Agreement 
Political motives are so plainly behind the trade agreement 
signed in Moscow on January 26th between the Soviet Union and 
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Poland that caution is needed in assessing the precise value of the 
vaguely worded communiqué. The fact that the Polish 
Premier, Mr Cyrankiewicz, and Mr Stalin conducted important 
political talks at the same time is not concealed. Poland’s 
original anxiety to join in the Marshall Plan, shared even by the 
Polish Communists, was one of the main reasons which led to 
the tightening up of Moscow’s control through the Cominform. 
The Polish Government must now be offered some tangible sub- 
stitute for Marshall aid. Otherwise it may continue to look to 
America. It has a long-standing application for $600 m_llion 
before the International Bank, and is at this moment receiving 
locomotives under an Export-Import Bank credit, granted to 
enable Poland to shift more coal ro the west and south of Europe. 
The country urgently needs mining equipment in order to fulfil 
its plan to produce 67} million tons in 1948 ; in other branches of 
industry needs are scarcely less. 

The agreement with Moscow falls into three parts. The first 
consists of a five-year wade pact, which provides for the normal 
exchange of Polish coal, coke, textiles, sugar, steel goods, rolling 
stock, etc., for Russian raw materials. The only new items from 
Russia will be cars and tractors, presumably in the later years. 
Whether the total of one billion dollars for turnover during the 
five years is really a great increase on the present trade is hard 
to say. Changing exchange rates make comparisons uncertain. 
The tendency latterly has been for the proportion which trade 
with Russia occupied in Poland’s total trade to decrease, as the 
Poles have extended their trade with other countries ; but it is 
still greater than any of the rest. In the first half of 1947 Russia 
took 38.4 per cent of Poland’s exports, and supplied 25 per cent of 
its imports. 

The second section® represents a landmark in the recovery of 
Soviet heavy industry. For the first time since the war (with the 
minor exception of oi!l-boring equipment for Rumania) Russia 
will export capital equipment. However, there is no suggestion 
that the immediate deliveries will be substantial ; on the contrary, 
the term covers the next eight years, during which Russia will 
“ gradually ” supply capital goods. Another landmark is the size 
of the credit granted to Poland for this purpose—$450 million 
over what is described as a “ medium term.” Russia has previously 
granted small credits to its eastern trading partners, including 
one of $28 million to Poland, as Russian raw materials can be more 
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quickly delivered than the industrial equipment which has hj 


always been demanded in return ; but nothing of this extent hag 
The third section of the treaty solves 


been heard of before. 


Poland’s food problem for the current year. Russia will deliver 


another 200,000 tons of grain on credit, making the total up %9- 


500,000 tons. After the next harvest, Poland expects to be self. 
sufficing in grain. aa : 
Very inconspicuously, the communiqué mentions that the 


question of delivery of Poland’s share of German reparations jh 


1948 was discussed. It is not known precisely how much Poland 


has received of her share of the German plant which has beep 


allocated to Russia in the west, and taken by Russia in the 


Zone (and in the German territory handed over to Poland). The 


Poles do not appear to have been at afl well treated hitherto 
their ally. Competition with the Marshall Plan may have helped 
them to secure some concessions in this respect also. 


* * * 


Publicity for the Church 


The Church militant is a familiar conception. If milit 
was in keeping with the spirit of its day, there is no reason why 
the Church should not equally use the modern armoury of self- 
assertion—propaganda—a word, be it noted, of ecclesiastical 
origin—with all its up-to-date weapons of press, adver- 
tisement, film and exhibition. Such is in fact the trend 
of a report of the Publicity Commission of the Church Assembly 
published this week. 

At first blush it appears that the authors of the report haye 
wholeheartedly embraced the methods now fashionable in more 
temporal spheres. A Public Relations Officer with a salary of 

2,000 and expenses, a press officer, a publications officer, a 
visual aids officer and an annual budget of £14,000 smack strongly 
of the arrangements in any large government department. But 
closer reading of the report reveals so many doubts and hesita- 
tions and so cautious a view of the possibilities that the initial 
impetus appears to dwindle away. No doubt the Commission 
felt that the task of making the clergy publicity-conscious was as 
difficult as that of making the public church-conscious. Never 


theless, in an age of mass propaganda, if the Church wishes to 
appeal to the masses it may at least try methods to which the 
public have grown accustomed in their daily life. 
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Letters to 


Industrial Democracy 


Sir,—-It is at first sight surprising that in all the 8,000 words 
of the Labour Party’s recently published pamphlet “ Industrial 
Democracy,” to which you refer in your Notes of January 24th, 
there is not so much as a mention of co-partnership, nor even 
a passing reference to one of the least important of its manifesta- 
tions, profit-sharing. 

“Profit,” it says, “is the bone which sticks in many throats.” 
Why should workers co-operate with the boss in an attempt 
to raise production, if at the same time they raise the profits 
of the shareholders ? The incentive held out to the puzzled 
worker is that profits are not what they used to be. Controlled 
prices keep them down and a beneficent Chancellor takes large 
slices of the small cake which remains. This is undoubtedly and 
sadly true, though it is hardly the kind of stuff to infuse the 
British working man with new zest for his work. Socialist 
chickens have been coming home to roost, and decades of 
“go-slow” propaganda have not been without their effect in 
jowering output. 

Is Industrial Democracy to mean no more than improved 
technical training and workers’ participation in control through 
an extension downwards of joint consultation? Important as 
these are, they will achieve little unless they spring from a 
recognition on both sides that industry is a partnership between 
master and man, between management and the managed ; unless, 
as the authors of the pamphlet say, “the human relationships 
are harmonious.” 


It is exactly because co-partnership, as its name implies, is . 


the most obvicus way of bringing about a unity of purpose in 
industry that the omission of all reference to it in the pamphlet 
js so regrettable. Co-partnership seeks to raise the status of 
workers in an enterprise to that of partners by enabling them 
to share in its ownership and prosper:ty, to be informed about 
the operations of the business and to have a voice in its internal 
management. This is of the essence of industrial democracy. 
An immense interest is being taken in co-partnership at the 
present time. Directors of firms which are run as co-partner- 
ships, as well as organisations like the Industrial Co-partnership 
Association, are being inundated by inquiries, and many new 
schemes are being launched. To many of us who have immersed 
ourselves in the practice of co-partnership it seems to be both 
a wholesome corrective to a disproportionate distribution of 
profits, on the one hand, and a practical alternative to the mono- 
poly of State Socialism, on the other. Perhaps that is why it 
finds no place in the Transport House idea of Industrial Demo- 
oracy.—Yours faithfully, C. N. THORNTON-KEMSLEY 


House of Commons, London, S.W.1 


Food from Denmark 


51k,—Denmark’s capacity to supply us with butter and bacon 
turns on her need of dollars. Inadequate supplies of coal from 
Britain compel her to buy less coal for more money in the 
United States of America. The dollars so spent would pay 
for pig and cattlefeed if we supplied Denmark with her essential 
ooal 


Denmark’s need of coal raises a big question which it is 
difficult to answer. Should we not export “Coal in its own 
right” as opposed to the export of a small available surplus ? 
We discriminate in our imports. Why not in our exports ? 
Should we not give, up to a limit of say ten million tons, first 
priority to an export which contains no percentage at all of 
re-exportable import? And could not those few million tons 
be saved by withholding coal used in the production of exports 
with a high import-content in their price structure ? 

Let it be remembered that these latter exports will be the first 
to disappear in a buyers’ market.—Yours faithfully, 

Foreland Cottage, Kingsdown, nr, Deal H. A. REINCKE 


A Capital Levy? 


Sir,—I do not agree that a capital levy can justly be made on 
capital increment in the way that Mr Simon suggests in his letter 
published in The Economist last week. Surely some notice should 
be taken as to how the increment in capital arises. Take, for ex- 
ample, a Mr Brown. He had £3,000 capital invested in securities 
in 1939. In 1944 his father died leaving him half his estate 
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the Editor 


proved for £50,000. The securities transferred to Mr Brown as 
his moiety have actually fallen in value, but his estate is now 
£21,000. Should his inheritance that has already paid death 
duties be taxed again? ‘Then professional men find that most 
of their savings for old age are made in the last fifteen years or 
so of their professional life, when their children are off hand and 
when their life policies fall due. Are they to be taxed on these 
savings as if they were increments? Mr Simon is confusing 
unearned income with unearned increment, whereas much capital 
increment is earned. 

The best way to tax wealth is not to try to tax capital nor to 
continue the profits tax, which falls so unevenly on different forms 
of wealth, but boldly and straightforwardly to increase the 
standard rate of income tax once again to Ios. and to increase 
the earned income allowance to one-quarter or even one-third.— 
Yours faithfully, H,. H. Barker 


“ Saxby,” Glendale Road, Southbourne, Bournemouth 


Boom in Life Assurance 


Sir,—Your Note of January roth, together with the reference 
to this type of saving made by Lord Linlithgow in the annual 
statement of the Midland Bank, both draw attention to life asstir- 
ance and annuities as a form of savings. At the present time 
this: form has two particular merits It can be made attractive 
to members of the wage-earning groups who claim that in the 
face of present prices they are unable to make any regular con- 
tribution to National Savings. It is the saving of these wage- 
earners, who are spending all of their pay each week, which would 
be very useful in relieving inflationary pressure. 

Further, the system of collection by agents ensures regular con- 
tributions and helps to reinforce the popular belief that if con- 
tributions are not maintained all is lost. With National Savings 
too much rests on the self-discipline of the saver. As a student 
living on a Government grant I can testify to this, as only the 


From The Economist of 1848 


January 29, 1848, 


WUTHERING HeicHts: @ Novel. By E.uts Bau. Tc. 

Newby, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 
A MOST strange and mysterious story, calculated to excite 
any other feelings than those of pleasure; interesting, it 
certainly is, but the interest is not a pleasing one. It 
possesses considerable affinity to “ Jane Eyre” by Currer 
Bell, noticed in one of our late numbers, but wants its 
vivacity and its pathos. The principal character, Heathcliff, 
resembles in no slight degree the Rochester of “ Jane Eyre”: 
he has all Rochester’s failings, but none of his virtues; he is 
passionate, and bears malice; all who offend him are ruined 
both in purse and mind, though years elapse before his plans 
are matured and carried out. His nature is all darkness; 
and he stoops to anything to gain his purpose. Originally, 
he is brought into the family of the proprietor of Wuthering 
Heights from the streets; he is there ill used by the son, 
petted and loved by the daughter, and strongly loving her 
in return; but, when the daughter is about to marry a neigh- 
bour’s son, stung by a sense of her unkindness, and the 
general ill treatment he has recé:ved,; he runs away. The 
daughter marries, and after some years Heathcliff. returns: 
several scenes ensue between his former ‘companion and 
himself—she dies broken hearted—he marries her sister-in- 
law, and succeeds in his attempts to gain possession of the 
whole of the property of his former benefactor: he ill treats 
his wife ; she flies from him, and dies when her son is about 
twelve years old, Heathcliff obtains possession of his son, 
and, by a succession of cold-blooded stratagems and lies, 
succeeds in marrying him to the daughter of his former 
love. The son dies soon. after the marriage, and the young 
widow ultimately marries the grandson of the first proprietor 
of Wuthering Heights, who had been allowed to run wild 
about the house in his youth, and made to work as a 
common labourer on the property. The story closes with 
the death of Heathcliff, who, after making restitution, dies 
a_ hardened infidel. Such is a very brief outline of the 
“Wuthering Heights.” The story is connectedly told, and 
the characters are well and vividly portrayed; but we. cannot 
say. that the sketches of the strong, hardened in wickedness, 
and of the weak, led away into sin, are subjects of pleasing 
interest. 
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weekly sales-talk keeps up my contribution. 
never be used to buy Savings Certificates. 
Wages are high at present, so high that many workers feel they 
are too good to last, and whatever “ imperfect comprehension of 
the economic issues involved” there may be, there is plenty of 
evidence that the habit of life assurance is deep-rooted in working- 
class behaviour. Perhaps the success of the life assurance com- 
panes will do something to offset the failure of National Savings. 
—Yours faithfully, D. A. BROWN 
59a Talgarih Road, West Kensington, W.14 


The Cost of Coal 


Sir,—I have read in your issue of January 17th your comment 
on the National Coal Board report for 1947, also your conclusions 
which show the necessity to allocate extra quantities to exports, 
and this you consider would be “an act of economic wisdom.” 
As an old importer of British coals, for many years interested in 
the production and export of anthracite from South Wales, I fully 
agree with your opinion because of the soundness of your reason- 
ing, both as regards “restitution for the humiliating necessities 
of 1947” and your country’s “ handsome assistance to European 
recovery and British trade.” 

May I mention as of paramount importance that the- qualities 
offered to foreign buyers must be those they actually require, and 
that prices should not necessarily be based on those of American 
coals, which are, in fact, too high for the French industry. It 


Books and 


Motives Unmasked 


“ Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-1939.’’ By L. B. Namier. Macmillan. 
503 pages. 18s. 


Proressor L. B, NaMIER is not the first historian to turn his 
hand to the contemporary scene but few historians have come 
to their task so well equipped. The present volume is the 
outcome of an ambitious undertaking—to present the detailed 
narrative of the diplomatic relations between the major European 
powers in the year between “ Munich” and the outbreak of 
war. It was begun as a study of the “coloured books” which 
the various governments published to justify their course of 
action in that period, and portions of it—or rather preliminary 
sketches for portions of it—have already appeared in various 
publications. Nevertheless, this is substantially a new book, for 
the inadequate evidence provided by the originally published 
documents has been supplemented by the proceedings at 
Nuremberg and the decuments produced there, and by a growing 
flood of personal memoirs. In addition, Professor Namier has 
had the advantage of being able to question personally a number 
of the actual participants in the events which he describes. 
The author is probably right in thinking that until the 
publication of the archives—and this will not be for some years— 
there will not be much one can add to the general lines of the 
history of the last uneasy months of peace. In default of docu- 
mentation one has to rely (as Professor Namier does for most of 
his account of the abortive negotiations with Soviet Russia) upon 
contemporary press reports. Meanwhile one can only commend 
the skill which has enabled Professor Namier to weave the hetero- 


it would certainly 
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may be argued that French-mined coals are produced at Possibly 


higher figures than imported coals ; but, while this should be 
porary—at any rate, as a Frenchman, I sincerely hope things wij 
right themselves in this direction—may I remind you of the fag 
that foreign imported coals were in the past generally sold » 
lower figures than home-produced. 
For the time being, and since any favourable purchases 

would help to bring down the general cost of coal consuaallie 
France, it would materially help our country to restore its position 
It would also be a check to the propensity of a great many indus. 


trialists to give up coal for its rivals. Finally, your country shoulg § 


at all cost avoid the fatal mistake of the 1920’s, when British egal 
prices soared up. Collieries’ costs increased to such an extent that 
when the law of supply and demand fatally reaffirmed itself, the 
British coalfields had to suffer a long and painful strike, and 
although foreign markets were depleted, they were compelled 
bring down export prices to ruinous figures, in spite of which the 
never recovered their prewar attainments. Other coal-produci 
countries will also be eager, and probably able, to compete both 
in quantities and prices. * it 

May I conclude by the remark that, so far as France is con. 
cerned, she wants help at the moment, otherwise the risk of her 
disappearing as an important factor in the counsels of Westem 
Europe will be increased, and your country would then have te 
fight on its own a battle, which its tenacity alone is not, I fear, 
sufficient to make it win.—Yours faithfully, 

Rouen A FRENCH IMPORTER OF BRITISH COALS. 


Publications 


geneous material at his disposal into a single direct and dramatic 
narrative, and regret that it is not always as easy as it should 
be to discover whether he is quoting accessible sources or a piece 
of private information, and that he does not always give ful 
references to the former (e.g. to the Nuremberg Documents), 

But it must be realised that we are not dealing with an 
impersonal work of reference. Professor Nam:éer is not merely 
piecing together a phase of diplomatic history ; he is drawing up 
an indictment. It is not at first clear to what an extent this is 
so, since there seems so little sympathy for any of the states 
or individuals involved. The Germans are condemned for their 
immorality and brutality, the Poles for their megalomania and 
insouciance, the British and French for their blindness and weak- 
ness. It is only by elimination that one can arrive at the fact 
that what Professor Namier is uying to do is to absolve Soviet 
Russia from the major share in the responsibility for the catas- 
trophes of 1939-1941, and to shift that responsibility on to the 
shoulders of the British and French statesmen who could have 
had an agreement with the Soviet Union and refused it. _, 

This view makes it necessary to prove that the Soviet-German 
pact was only entered into when all chances of an agreement 
between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers had been 
dissipated. Professor Namier nevertheless admits that it was 
in any case in the Soviet Union’s interest to delay such a pact 
until almost the close of the possible campaigning season if 
Poland, for fear of another “ Munich” if Germany were given 
time for a war of nerves. It is true that no unmistakable evidence 
of political contact between Russia and Germany before mid- 
August has come to light. 
dismiss as simply a German “ concoction” the statement to Ciano 
on August 12th about the telegraphed Soviet agreement © 
receive a political representative. Why should the Germans have 
concocted it ? 

But the issue goes deeper than this. The author discounts 
as simple flattery on Ribbentrop’s part the statement made by 
him to Stalin on August 23rd that it was Stalin’s speech of 
March roth which had given the Germans the hint that 2 
rapprochement might be possible. Professor Namier assumes 
that Ribbentrop had in mind only the banal sections of 
speech. But there’ was more to it than that, for it contain 
Stalin’s general analysis of the world scene which made it cleat 
that the Litvinov differentiation between the peace-loving and 
the aggressive nations had served its turn, 


Ve 


More than one hypothesis as to Soviet policy at the time of 


“Munich ” is possible, and more than one view can be taken of 
the military deterrent to Germany which a Soviet alliance would 
have provided. Russian arms were not notoriously. successful m@ 
1941, when its military organisation had had some time to recover 
from the “ purge.” Nevertheless, even assuming that the Wester 
Powers could have had their agreement with the Soviet Union @ 


But it is surely rather cavalier t@ | 
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1939, by accepting Soviet terms, is it quite as clear as Professor 
Namier thinks that those terms should have been accepted ? It is 


obvious from events since then that ‘the Soviet terms involved » 


the incorporation within the Soviet Union of: at least ‘the areas 
which it gained by its pact with Hitler. Russia, argues Professor 
Namier, had ethnic claims to most of Poland east of the Curzon 
line, and historic claims to the Baltic littoral. But Germany had 
ethnic claims to Austria and the Sudetenland, historic and ethnic 
claims to Danzig and some histori¢ claims to Poznania and 
Pomorze. If it was Britain’s duty to recognise that Russia had 
become a Great Power again, and.was entitled to the full heritage 
of the Romanovs—why was not Hitler entitled by the same token 
to the full heritage of the Hohenzollerns and Habsburgs ? 

The course of British foreign policy in the interwar period was 
not a glorious one and its executants were not great men. . But 
they seem to have had two instincts common to most of their 
fellow-countrymen—that war is an evil to be avoided at almost 
all costs and that in the last resort, the only possible justification 
for resorting to it, was an unmistakable challenge to the way of life 
the British people were struggling to create or maintain by a pro- 
foundly alien and hostile ideology. On this point it is hard to 
see that even Neville Chamberlain differed fundamentally from 
Professor Namier’s hero, Winston Churchill, 

Professor Namier is the most illustrious representative of the 
school of historians whose tacit assumption it is that politics is 
only a matter of interest and of powe:, and that ideals are merely 
the self-delusions by which statesmen obscure the unpleasant face 
of reality. The history of international relations is thus the history 
of a self-perpetuating and meaningless anarchy, and the only escape 
from a historian’s subjective reactions is the yardstick of success 
and failure. Within the limits of this sterile and dangerous philo- 
sophy, Diplomatic Prelude is a masterpiece. 


Enemy of Jargon 


“Arthur Quiller-Couch,’’ By F. Brittain. 
pages. 15s. net. 


Tue use of the English language and the enjoyment of English 
literature are no man’s professional preserve, but there are few 
professors of English who make this assumption the very inspira- 
tion of their Chair. “Q” did, and while the economist and the 
business man, no less than the student of literature, have his “ Art 
of Writing” and “ Art of Reading” on their shelves, the famous 
initial will command affection and respect. 

From the point of view of his own students at Cambridge “Q” 
performed a great service in insisting that the study of literature 
was part of the art of living and not an adjunct to a linguistic 
grind. But his rejection of compulsory Anglo-Saxon most 
certainly did not mean lack of care for the English language. 
Quite the reverse. If there were teachers at Cambridge in his 
later years who excited the young more by their critical penetra- 
tion, they did not all illustrate in practice, as “ Q” did, the virtues 
of an English that was elegant but not ostentatious, and familiar 
but not coarse, 

“ Q’s” wider service to English was no less important. He gave 
the first of his lecture courses before there was an English Tripos, 
and every one came. Throughout his life he was concerned with 
the English that every one used and that every one read, not 
merely with his students’ essays and his colleagues’ books. One 
small illustration of this that Mr. Brittain does not mention is 
that he remained till his death examiner in English to the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 


Cambridge, 174 


-hundreds. 
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Such a man’s humanities must have sprung from a deep joy 
in life. Mr Brittain, in a delightful book, has told us what manner 
of ‘man Q”* was: a faithful son of Oxford who enjoyed Cam- 
bridge, 4 university man who toiled for years to make a living 
from writing in London, a Cornishman the crown of whose 
career was to be Mayor of Fowey. In politics “ Q ” was a Liberal, 
and he was a Liberal because he believed in the English tradition. 
His Liberalism did not prevent his expressing a strong sympathy 
with Labour, and equally did mot prevent his being a lover of good 
wine: and a stickler for correct (Edwardian) dress. Nor did being 
a professor at Cambridge prevent his doing the hard routine 
work necessary to give Cornwall a good system of secondary 
schools or interfere unnecessarily with his duties as harbour- 
master at Fowey. 

It. is the practice at Cambridge for undergraduates reading 
Natural Sciences to come: up for a Long Vacation term, Last 
summer they came up as usual, but they asked the English Faculty 
to give them a series of lecture courses in English Literature. 
The request was honoured, and the scientists came in their 
“Q,” one feels sure, would have been pleased. Were 
his spirit informing English teaching everywhere, we should have 
less need to fear the bane of over-specialisation. 


Political Economics 


“ Palestine’s Industrial Future.” . By Dr E. Schmorak. 275 


pages. 20s. 


AS an economic apologia for the immigration of a million Jews 
into a united Jewish Palestine, Dr Schmorak’s book is already a 
little out of date. Whatever the future of Palestine may be now 
that partition is to be carried out, it is certain that some of Dr 
Schmorak’s assumptions will not be valid. Industrialisation, he 
argues, is the necessary economic basis for the absorption of 
large numbers of immigrants; but the products of such indus- 
trialisation require markets, which in the case of Palestine would 
necessarily involve the Arabs within Palestine and the neighbour- 
ing Arab states. Thus it is unfortunate that the problem of the 
political relationship between Arab and Jew is ignored. 

As head of the Department on Industry and Trade of the 
Jewish Agency Dr Schmorak is necessarily somewhat partisan, 
and of the many and interesting statistics given, those relating to 
the Jewish sector predominate, For this reason forecasts of the 
rate of future development of Palestine are unduly optimistic. 
But the book gives much interesting information; the prewar 
history of Palestine’s economic development, the effects of the 
war, and the current economic situation are outlined. Dr 
Schmorak gives a detailed description of the existing and potential 
branches of industry, which are surprisingly numerous and varied ; 
he also reviews the contribution that could be made by non- 
industrial occupations in maintaining a growing population at a 
rising standard of living. Perhaps the analysis of the means of 
providing sufficient raw materials, manpower, capital and markets 
necessary to rapid industrialisation is the most interesting section. 
Markets and raw materials would cause the major problems, 
although Dr Schmorak thinks they could be solved, 

The book is thus a very thorough presentation of the Jewish 
aspirations to industrialisation based on the past achievements of 
the Jews and their potentialities. It is unfortunate that the part 
to be played by the Arabs is sketched only in brief outline, thus 
detracting from the value of what otherwise is an interesting 
study of the problems of industrialisation as applied to particular 
conditions. 
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‘Arbiters of Foreign Policy : 


(From Our US 


HE Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate in the 
8oth Congress is, fortunately for Europe, the United States 
and the non-Communist world, more knowledgeable and 
experienced than any of its predecessors. Oihers have been 
more amenable rubber-stamps for Administration policy, but 
none have been so painstaking in their search for truth. By 
the time the European Recovery Programme reaches the floor 
of the Senate in the form of a Bill they will have spent two 
months on hearings and drafting, without counting the months 
of study in Washington and Europe after the Secretary of 
State’s Harvard speech had foreshadowed the work they would 
have to do, There are thirteen members—seven Republicans 
and six Democrats—of whom two, Senator White (Republican, 
Maine) and Senator Wagner (Democrat, New York) are ill and 
cannot take part in the Marshall Pian hearings. The remaining 
eleven sit at a long table—the Chairman in the middle—facing 
the witnesses and, behind the witnesses, the press and public. 
Each face, taken by itself, would be at home in England—more 
so, perhaps, in Scotland—but the eleven taken together are 
unmistakably American. All have the hallmark of the 
American climate—their mouths turn at the corners and run 
down in deep shadows to their chins. 

Senator Vandenberg, the chairman, is one of the strangest 
phenomena of American politics today. Elected to the Senate 
in 1928 as an isolationist, he remained one until after his sixtieth 
birthday. His conversion was abrupt and has proved un- 
wavering. If ERP is passed in a form in which it can do its 
job, it will follow from his conviction, patience and unparalleled 
manipulative skill. | His handling of the Interim Aid Bill was 
masterly and he has kept the hearings on ERP on a high level 
of statesmanship. He is determined to see the Bill through 
and has eliminated himself from the Presidential race in order 
that no political pressure can affect him, Those European: 
countries which specialise in that form of tribute might well 
start to consider the christening of a Rue Vandenberg or a 
Vandenbergplatz. In England, at least an equestrian statue 
is called for. 

Mr Vandenberg looks the part of a Senator—at times he 
even looks like Groucho Marx playing the part of a Senator. 
There is the same perpetual cigar.and, in the eyes, the same 
eager watching for the moment to counter-attack. At a press 
conference, just as Groucho would, he replies to the difficult 
question with an unanswerable one. In committee he asks 
questions and makes comments, not for information, but to 
get important points on the record. 

To Senator Vandenberg’s right sit the Republicans, to his 
left the Democrats, but this pattern has no ideological signifi- 
cance. On his immediate right is Senator Capper, who seems 
to have shrivelled progressively through his 82 years so that 
his shrinking store of vitality has always been enough to carry 
the ever-lessening burden of his body. He asks few questions 
but appears now genuinely to approve measures which, a few 
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Editorial Staff) 


years ago, his thin Kansan spirit would have rejected as intep. 
nationalist nonsense. ‘To the left of Vandenberg sits Senator 
Connally (Texas), Chairman of the Committee while the Demo. 
crats controlled the Senate. He plays the Senatorial part with 
the gusto and humour with which a Bensonian Falstaff would 
have endowed it. Long a defender of causes which are eg 
lost than non-existent, he is presently occupied in trying to get 
more control for the State Department than even Mr Marshall 
has requested. His white hair may be too carefully overgrown 
but only a life lived to the limit of his ambitions could have 
given him finally the florid benignity of a Chaucerian friar. 

The next in seniority—Senator Wiley of Wisconsin—is stil] 
another Republican bred in the isolationist Middle West but 
he has not yet developed as has his Chairman. He may have 
been too handsome when young and, had his features no 
coarsened and his face set in an ungenerous cast, his white hair 
would have made him a striking figure in late middle age. He 
is obsessed with the idea that the United States should get 
bases in exchange for ERP and is one of the two members of 
the Committee who, one feels, would be happier voting against 
it—if he were not frightened of the consequences. The o 
Senator George of Georgia, sits on Connally’s left. He has the 
thin features and pursed lips of a general practitioner ina 
middle class suburb, But his own limited field of vision & 
offset by his predilection for taking the advice, within limits, of 
Mr. Baruch. , 

‘ 

Beyond Senator Wiley there is the deceptive figure of Senator 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey, bald and wrinkled, who might 
be taken for a mildly successful businessman until his smile 
exposes his tolerance and generosity. A lawyer, his questions 
are precise and chosen to illumine the forgotten corners, never 
to throw a spotlight on the obvious—or on himself. Though no 
Socialist he praised the efforts of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power when he had satisfied himself that they would be suc 
cessful, His remarks, on this and other subjects, are cool and 
honest. 

The next ranking Democrat is Mr Elbert Thomas of Utah, 
whose Mormon upbringing gives him the advantage of a firm 
and unquestioned set of principles to which he can refer all 
problems with certainty. Had Alfred Drayton never been 
involved in the moral tangles which Aldwych farces require he 
would have been the double of Senator Thomas. 
raw materials are his hobby and ‘he was delighted when Mr 
Baruch recommended buying all raw materials, whether scarce 
or not. 

Senator Hickenlooper of Iowa is new to Congress, having 
been elected after a successful Governorship of his State. His 
face is unlined, compared to those of the other members of 
the Committee in which experience has dug its trenches, and 
he finds international problems harder to understand than local 
ones. But he has integrity, which cannot be learned, and his 
handling of Atomic Energy in the last Session gave promise 
that he will develop into one of the Senate’s most valuable 
members. Senator Barkley (Kentucky) is a junior member of 


this Committee but was the Senate Democratic leader chosen 


by President Roosevelt, 

The last of the Republicans, Senator Lodge (Massachusetts), 
who would have ter seniority if he had not resigned to 
join the Army had to be re-elected after the war, is the 


grandson of the earlier Lodge, who, as Chairman of this "F 
League 


Committee, fought Woodrow Wilson and the 
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Nations. The present Senator, the youngest member of the 
Committee, has the appearance of a bulidog which suggests 
that he has his grandfather’s obstinacy ; but he also. has his 
ability and both are directed into better channels, He preaches 
the United States of Europe in and out of Congress and, for 
him, ERP is only a small step in the right direction. He may 
well be a future President—when the Republican Party has 
learned that the nineteenth century is not to be recaptured. On 
the left wing of the Committee sits Carl Hatch of New Mexico, 
one of the President’s closest friends. With Senator Smith he 
is trying to make the Marshall Plan an issue above party. 

These are the men who have been listening to evidence on 
the European Recovery Programme. For two weeks they heard 
the Administration decument its case. Each has developed, 
during the weeks of evidence, his own special interest and can 
be counted on to question every witness, on his favourite aspect 
of the problem. Only two Senators—Vandenberg and Barkley 
—have the wider experience which makes their questions 
responsive to the individuality of she witness. Their questions 
have showed no alarm at the size of the programme. But they 
have showed anxiety.over the proposed method of administering 
it, over the reluctance of the European countries to integrate 
their economies and over the difficulty of ensuring that all of 
the huge sum should be used to the best advantage. After two 
weeks they began to hear the evidence of private citizens. At 
once disturbing new ideas presented themselves. Mr Bernard 
Baruch, even at the age of 77, is always certain to have some- 
thing original to say. The members of the Committee seem 
to have found him on this occasion more rococo than Baruch. 
The Marshall Plan was no more than a jumping-off point from 
which his imagination tock him all over the field of world 
politics and the domestic economy. His recommendations were 
too much for the Committee—particularly in an election year. 
They listened in uncomfortable silence and their subsequent 
questions returned to the pedestrian level. 

Two days later Herbert Hoover, four years younger in years 
but a century older in spirit, sent a message from Florida 
pathetic in its inadequacy. His present plan is but a recollection 
of problems with which he grappled after the first World 
War. He does not so much recommend a relief programme 
instead of a recovery one as display a total ignorance that the 
Marshall Plan is supposed to be more than relief. The faded 
precision of the old man of 73 was tragic after the abounding 
vigour of the young one of 77. 

Between these two witnesses the Committee heard Mr John 
Foster Dulles, who, still. of an age to have years of public service 
before him, gave them advice from an extensive experience and 
hope from his own store of faith. He might be Secretary of 
State in a Republican Administration, in which case he would 
be intimately involved in the programme. What he had to say 
was, therefore, carefully considered and, in terms of the Marshall 
Plan as it is, the most valuable support which the Committee 
has yet found. There are many more witnesses to be heard 
but it is already certain that the Bill which goes to the floor 
of the Senate will not be a disappointment to the Administration. 

American 


Notes 
The Republican Nomination 


At a moment when the public opinion polls suggest that he 
could sweep the country, General Eisenhower has at last firmly 
announced that he would not accept the nomination for President 
even if it was offered to him. The “I Like Ike” clubs are re- 
grouping their shattered forces behind Mr Stassen. General 
Eisenhower did not go quite so far as General Sherman in his 
famous renunciation and declare that if elected he would refuse 
to serve ; and the hopeful still profess to see a loophole in the 
event of a spontaneous demand for the General at the Republican 
Convention. All past experience shows, however, that this kind 
of political miracle has to be most carefully organised behind the 
scenes. Mr Willkie’s storming of the convention in 1940 was no 
exception ; and the Old Guard is determined not to have the pre- 
sidential nomination snatched from it by an outsider this time. ” 

_ General Eisenhower’s decision to remove himself from the poli- 
tical scene may ‘have been prompted by loyalty to Mr Marshall ; 
Kt may have been stimulated by a lively dismay at the prospect of 
working with men of the temper of Senator Wherry, Senator Taft 


185. 
and Mr Halleck. But for a man with any presidential ambitions. 
it represented a real sacrifice. The nation-wide Gallup poll 
reported that, pitted against President Truman, General Eisen- 
hower would receive 47 per cent of the vote against the President’s 
40 per cent. Governor Dewey would win only 41 per cent to: the 
President’s 46 per cent; while Senator Taft would bring up the 
rear with 31 per cent to the President’s 51 per cent. . It would be 
wrong to aSsume that even with General Eisenhower out of the 
running these figures constitute a prediction of Democratic victory. 
Not only can the shape of things change radically in the nine 
months ahead, but it must be remembered that American Pre- 
sidents are chosen, not by popular vote, but by each state voting 
as a unit. Democratic defeats in states like New York would go 
far to offset the President’s certainty of the Solid South. 

The Republicans are left with a slate of party regulars. Despite 
the crushing unanimity with which public opinion polls report the 
unpopularity of Senator Taft, the report has gone out from the 
recent meeting of the National Committee that although Governor’ 
Dewey is still ahead, Ohio’s favourite son is gaining. ~The Repub- 
lican elephant. is still snug in its ivory stable, comfortably 
oblivious of the enthusiasm of the Republican rank.and file for a 
bigger and less rancorous figure than either of these perennial 
candidates. 


*x * * 


Mr Hoover’s ERP 


Mr Hoover’s letter of testimony on European recovery has 
sketched a very much more modest proposal than that of Mr 
Marshall. Because it is likely to become the intellectual. arsenal 
of isolation, to which frequent recourse will be had in the debate, 
its main points are worth recording. Mr Hoover’s ERP possesses 
a split personality, consisting of charity and business, with the 
concept of recovery wholly missing. Even the moral commitment 
to a four-year plan is opposed ; the United States should be free 
to withdraw at any time without recriminations. In the first fifteen 
months Mr Hoover would confine the grants of the American 
Government to “surplus consumption goods ”—food, fuel, fer- 
tiliser, cotton—amounting to about $3 billion. Loans of $r billion 
for capital projects would bring the overall appropriation to $4 
bilEon, suspiciously close to the opposition figure. 

Mr Hoover would also spread the plan thinner by including 
China, Latin America and the occupied countries among the re- 
cipients. The conditions of aid he laid down include, on German 
policy, a trizonal economic union, the cessation of plant destruc- 
tion, and the raising or abolition of the level of industry to lighten 
calls on the United States. This is plainly a heaven-sent, if not 
prearranged, outline of the opposition programme. 

Mr Hoover’s objections to the Administration’s plan for coritro! 
of the recovery programmeé appear to have been met in large part 
by the recommendation of the Brookings Institution, sought by 
Senator Vandenberg. The proposal is that the aid programme be 
administered by an officer of Cabinet rank appointed by the Pre- 
sident and confirmed by the Senate. This would give the adminis- 
trator a position equal to that of the Secretary of State and other 
Cabinet members involved in the programme ; and the President 
alone could veto decisions challenged by the Secretary of State on 
grounds of foreign policy. In outline this is close to Senator Taft’s 
proposal, and is certain to secure the approval of a number of 
Senators critical of Mr Marshall’s demand for a veto over the 
recovery programme. Whether, if this formula is accepted, the 
Administrator proves as independent as Senator Taft would like 
—anarchic might be a better description—lies with the man the 
President proposes and the Senate confirms. 


* * x 


Mr Eccles and FRB Policy 
Few of the sturdy controversialists of the Roosevelt regime 
now retain positions in which they can sway Federal policies. 
This week’s victim of the Truman axe was Mr Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board of Governors, who will 
retain a position as vice-chairman of the board, but who will be 
replaced as chairman by Mr Thomas Bayard McCabe, an indus- 
trialist and former chairman of the Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
Akhough reports from. Washington have suggested that Mr 
Eccles would be re-appointed for another term as chairman, the 
decision is not altogether surprising. From-early postwar days 
Mr Eccles has been a vigorous and outspoken critic. of monetary 
and fiscal policy, and his more recent remarks have pounded im- 
partially at Congressmen and Cabinet for their successive failures 
to grapple with the inflationary boom. The climax was no doubt 
reached during the special session, when his plea for new 
control powers.over credit. policy .met.with the stubborn.resist- 
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(From Our US 


HE Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate in the 
8oth Congress is, fortunately for Europe, the United States 
and the non-Communist world, more knowledgeable and 
experienced than any of its predecessors. Others have been 
more amenable rubber-stamps for Administration policy, but 
none have been so painstaking in their search for truth. By 
the time the European Recovery Programme reaches the floor 
of the Senate in the form of a Bill they will have spent two 
months on hearings and drafting, without counting the months 
of study in Washington and Europe after the Secretary of 
State’s Harvard speech had foreshadowed the work they would 
have to do, There are thirteen members—seven Republicans 
and six Democrats—of whom two, Senator White (Republican, 
Maine) and Senator Wagner (Democrat, New York) are ill and 
cannot take part in the Marshall Plan hearings. The remaining 
eleven sit at a long table—the Chairman in the middle—facing 
the witnesses and, behind the witnesses, the press and public. 
Each face, taken by itself, would be at home in England—more 
so, perhaps, in Scotland—but the eleven taken together are 
unmistakably American. All have the hallmark of the 
American climate—their mouths turn at the corners and run 
down in deep shadows to their chins. 

Senator Vandenberg, the chairman, is one of the strangest 
phenomena of American politics today. Elected to the Senate 
in 1928 as an isolationist, he remained one until after his sixtieth 
birthday. His conversion was abrupt and has proved un- 
wavering. If ERP is passed in a form in which it can do its 
job, it will follow from his conviction, patience and unparalleled 
manipulative skill. | His handling of the Interim Aid Bill was 
masterly and he has kept the hearings on ERP on a high level 
of statesmanship. He is determined to see the Bill through 
and has eliminated himself from the Presidential race in order 
that no political pressure can affect him. Those European 
countries which specialise in that form of tribute might well 
start to consider the christening of a Rue Vandenberg or a 
Vandenbergplatz. In England, at least an equestrian statue 
is called for. 

Mr Vandenberg looks the part of a Senator—at times he 
even looks like Groucho Marx playing the part of a Senator. 
There is the same perpetual cigar and, in the eyes, the same 
eager watching for the moment to counter-attack. At a press 
conference, just as Groucho would, he replies to the difficult 
question with an unanswerable one. In committee he asks 
questions and makes comments, not for information, but to 
get important points on the record. 

To Senator Vandenberg’s right sit the Republicans, to his 
left the Democrats, but this pattern has no ideological signifi- 
cance. On his immediate right is Senator Capper, who seems 
to have shrivelled progressively through his 82 years so that 
his shrinking store of vitality has always been enough to carry 
the ever-lessening burden of his body. He asks few questions 
but appears now genuinely to approve measures which, a few 
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years ago, his thin Kansan spirit would have rejected as inte. 
nationalist nonsense. ‘To the left of Vandenberg sits Senaig 
Connally (Texas), Chairman of the Committee while the Dem 
crats controlled the Senate. He plays the Senatorial part with 
the gusto and humour with which a Bensonian Falstaff wo 
have endowed it. Long a defender of causes which are leg 
lost than non-existent, he is presently occupied in trying to get 
more control for the State Department than even Mr sha 
has requested. His white hair may be too carefully overgrown 
but only a life lived to the limit of his ambitions could have 
given him finally the florid benignity of a Chaucerian friar, 
The next in seniority—Senator Wiley of Wisconsin—is stil] 
another Republican bred in the isolationist Middle West but 
he has not yet developed as has his Chairman. He may have 
been too handsome when young and, had his features no 
coarsened and his face set in an ungenerous cast, his white hair 
would have made him a striking figure in late middle age. He 
is obsessed with the idea that the United States should get 
bases in exchange for ERP and is one of the two members of 
the Committee who, one feels, would be happier voting against 
it—if he were not frightened of the consequences. The other, 
Senator George of Georgia, sits on Connally’s left. He has the 
thin features and pursed lips of a general practitioner ina 
middle class suburb. But his own limited field of vision 
offset by his predilection for taking the advice, within limits, of 
Mr. Baruch. yee 
* ni 
B ‘ond Senator Wiley there is the deceptive figure of Senator 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey, bald and wrinkled, who ae 
be taken for a mildly successful businessman until his sm 
exposes his tolerance and generosity. A lawyer, his questions 
are precise and chosen to illumine the forgotten corners, never 
to throw a spotlight on the obvious—or on himself. Though 
Socialist he praised the efforts of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power when he had satisfied himself that they would be sie 
een His remarks, on this and other subjects, are cool and 
onest. 


The next ranking Democrat is Mr Elbert Thomas of se 






whose Mormon upbringing gives him the advantage of a 
and unquestioned set of principles to which he can refer al 
problems with certainty. Had Alfred Drayton never been 
involved in the moral tangles which Aldwych farces require he 
would have been the double of Senator Thomas. Strategic 
raw materials are his hobby and he was delighted when Mr 
Baruch recommended buying all raw materials, whether scarce 
or not. is 
Senator Hickenlooper of Iowa is new to Congress, hae 
been elected after a successful Governorship of his State. 
face is unlined, compared to those of the other members of 
the Committee in which experience has dug its trenches, ana 
he finds international problems harder to understand than local 
ones. But he has integrity, which cannot be learned, and ] 
handling of Atomic Energy in the last Session gave pr 
that he will develop into one of the Senate’s most valuable 
members. Senator Barkley (Kentucky) is a junior member ot 







this Committee but was the Senate Democratic leader chosen 


by President Roosevelt. 


The last of the Republicans, Senator Lodge (Massachusety 
who would have greater seniority if he had not resigned 10 — 


join the Army and had to be re-elected after the war, ist 
grandson of the earlier Lodge, who, as Chairman of this 


Committee, fought Woodrow Wilson and the League of 
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Nations. The present Senator, the youngest member of the 
Committee, has the appearance of a bulidog which suggests 
that he has his grandfather’s obstinacy ; but he also has his 
ability and both are directed into better channels. He preaches 
the United States of Europe in and out of Congress and, for 
him, ERP is only a small step in the right direction.. He may 
well be a future President—when the Republican Party has 
learned that the nineteenth century is not to be recaptured. On 
the left wing of the Committee sits Carl Hatch of New Mexico, 
one of the President’s closest friends. With Senator Smith he 
is trying to make the Marshall Plan an issue above party. 

These are the men who have been listening to evidence on 
the European Recovery Programme. For two weeks they heard 
the Administration decument its case. Each has developed, 
during the weeks of evidence, his own special interest and can 
be courted on to question every witness, on his favourite aspect 
of the problem. Only twe Senators—Vandenberg and Barkley 
—have the wider experience which makes their questions 
responsive to the individuality of the witness. Their questions 
have showed no alarm at the size of the programme. But they 
have showed anxiety.over the proposed method of administering 
it, over the reluctance of the European countries to integrate 
their economies and over the difficulty of ensuring that all of 
the huge sum should be used to the best advantage. After two 
weeks they began to hear the evidence of private citizens. At 
once disturbing new ideas presented themselves. Mr Bernard 
Baruch, even at the age of 77, is always certain to have some- 
thing original to say. The members of the Committee seem 
to have found him on this occasion more rococo than Baruch. 
The Marshall Plan was no more than a jumping-off point from 
which his imagination took him all over the field of world 
politics and the domestic economy. His recommendations were 
too much for the Committee—particularly in an election year. 
They listened in uncomfortable silence and their subsequent 
questions returned. to the pedestrian level. 

Two days later Herbert Hoover, four years younger in years 
but a century older im spirit, sent a message from Florida 
pathetic in its inadequacy. His present plan is but a recollection 
of problems with which he grappled after the first World 
War. He does not so much recommend a relief programme 
instead of a recovery one as display a total ignorance that the 
Marshall Plan is supposed to be more than relief. The faded 
precision of the old man of 73 was tragic after the abounding 
vigour of the young one of 77. 

Between these two witnesses the Committee heard Mr John 
Foster Dulles, who, still. of an age to haye years of public service 
before him, gave them advice from an extensive experience 
hope from his own store of faith. He might be Secretary of 
State in a Republican Administration, in which case he would 
be intimately involved in the programme. What he had to say 
was, therefore, carefully considered and, in terms of the Marshall 
Plan as it is, the most valuable support which the Committee 
has yet found. There are many more witnesses to be heard 
but it is already certain that the Bill which goes to the floor 
of the Senate will not be a disappointment to the Administration. 


American. Notes 
The Republican Nomination 


At a moment when the public opinion polls suggest that he 
could sweep the country, General Eisenhower has at last firmly 
announced that he would not accept the nomination for President 
even if it was offered to him. The “I Like Ike” clubs are re- 
grouping their shattered forces behind Mr Stassen. General 
Eisenhower did not go quite so far as General Sherman in his 
famous renunciation and declare that if elected he would refuse 
to serve ; and the hopeful still profess to see a loophole in the 
event of a spontaneous demand for the General at the Republican 
Convention. All past experience shows, however, that this kind 
of political miracle has to be most carefully organised behind the 
scenes. Mr Willkie’s storming of the convention in 1940 was no 
exception ; and the Old Guard is determined not to have the pre- 
sidential nomination sna ‘from it by an outsider this time. — 

_ General Eisenhower's decision to remove ‘himself from the poli- 
tical scene may ‘have been prompted by loyalty to Mr Marshall ; 
K may have been stimulated by’ Sa aeaneaaae the prospect of 


working with men of the temper of Senator Wherry, Senator Taft 








185. 
and Mer Halleck. But for a man with any presidential ambitions: 
it represented a real sacrifice. The nation-wide Gallup: poll, 
reported that, pitted against President Truman, General  Eisen- 
hower would receive 47 per cent of the vote against the President’s 
40 per cent. Governor Dewey would win oniy 41 per cent to the 
President’s 46 per cent ; while Senator Taft would bring up the 
rear with 31 per cent to the President’s 51 per cent. It would: be 
wrong to assume that even with General Eisenhower out of the 
running these figures constitute a prediction of Democratic victory. 
Not only can the shape of things change radically inthe nine 
months ahead, but it must be remembered that American Pre- 
sidents are chosen, not-by popular vote, bur/by each state voting 
as a unit. Democratic defeats in states like New York would go 
far to offset the President’s certainty of the Solid South. 

The Republicans are left with a slate of party regulars.» Despite 
the crushing unanimity with which public opinion polls report the 
unpopularity of Senator Taft, the report has gone out from the 
recent meeting of the National Committee’ that although Governor’ 
Dewey is still ahead, Ohio’s favourite son is gaining. The Repub- 
lican elephant is still snug in. its ivory stable, comfortably 
oblivious. of the enthusiasm of the Republican rank and file for a 
en and less rancorous figure than either of these perennial 
candidates. 


Mr Hoover’s ERP 


Mr Hoover’s letter of testimony on European recovery has 
sketched a very much more modest proposal than that of Mr 
Marshall. Because it is likely to become the intellectual. arsenal 
of isolation, to which frequent recourse will be had in the debate, 
its main points are worth recording. Mr Hoover’s ERP possesses 
a split personality, consisting of charity and business, with the 
concept of recovery wholly missing. Even the moral commitment 
to a four-year plan is opposed ; the United States should be free 
to withdraw at any time without recriminations. In the first fifteen 
months Mr Hoover would confine the grants of the American 
Government to “surplus consumption goods ”—food, fuel, fer- 
tiliser, cotton—amounting to about $3 billion. Loans of $r billion 
for capital projects would bring the overall appropriation ro $4 
billion, suspiciously close to the opposition figure. 

Mr Hoover would also spread the plan thinner by including 
China, Latin America and the occupied countries among the re- 
cipients. The conditions of aid he laid down include, on German 
policy, a trizonal economic union, the cessation of plant destruc- 
tion, and the raising or abolition of the level of industry to lighten 
calls on the United States. This is plainly a heaven-sent, if not 
prearranged, outline of the opposition programme. 

Mr Hoover’s objections to the Administration’s plan for control 
of the recovery programmé appear to have been met in large part 
by the recommendation of the Brookings Institution, sought by 
Senator Vandenberg. The proposal is that the aid programme be 
administered by an officer of Cabinet rank appointed by the Pre- 
sident and confirmed by the Senate. This would give the adminis- 
trator a position equal to that of the Secretary of State and other 
Cabinet members involved in the programme ; and the President 
alone could veto decisions challenged by the Secretary of State on 
grounds of foreign policy. In outline this is close to Senator Taft’s 
proposal, and is certain to secure the approval of a number of 
Senators critical of Mr Marshall’s demand for a veto over the 
recovery programme. Whether, if this formula is accepted, the 
Administrator proves as independent as Senator Taft would like 
—anarchic might be a better description—lies with the man the 
President proposes and the Senate confirms. 


* ” x 


Mr Eccles and FRB Policy 
Few of the sturdy controversialists of the Roosevelt regime 
now retain positions in which they can sway Federal policies. 
This week’s victim of the Truman axe was Mr Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board of Governors, who will 
retain a position as vice-chairman of the board, but who will be 
replaced as chairman by Mr Thomas Bayard McCabe, an indus- 
trialist and former chairman of the Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
Akhough reports from Washington have. suggested that Mr 
Eccles would be re-appointed for another term as chairman, the 
decision is not altogether surprising. From early postwar days 
Mr Eccles has been a vigorous and outspoken critic of monetary 
and fiscal policy, and his more recent remarks have pounded im- 
partially at Congressmen and Cabinet for their successive failures 
to grapple with the inflationary boom, The climax was no doubt 
reached during the special session, when his plea for new 
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HE Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate in the 
8oth Congress is, fortunately for Europe, the United States 
and the non-Communist world, more knowledgeable and 
experienced than any of its predecessors. Others have been 
more amenable rubber-stamps for Administration policy, but 
none have been so painstaking in their search for truth, By 
the time the European Recovery Programme reaches the floor 
of the Senate in the form of a Bill they will have spent two 
months on hearings and drafting, without counting the months 
of study in Washington and Europe after the Secretary of 
State’s Harvard speech had foreshadowed the work they would 
have to do. There are thirteen members—seven Republicans 
and six Democrats—of whom two, Senator White (Republican, 
Maine) and Senator Wagner (Democrat, New York) are ill and 
cannot take part in the Marshall Plan hearings. The remaining 
eleven sit at a long table—the Chairman in the middle—facing 
the witnesses and, behind the witnesses, the press and public. 
Each face, taken by itself, would be at home in England—more 
so, perhaps, in Scotland—but the eleven taken together are 
unmistakably American. All have the hallmark of the 
American climate—their mouths turn at the corners and run 
down in deep shadows to their chins. 

Senator Vandenberg, the chairman, is one of the strangest 
phenomena of American politics today. Elected to the Senate 
in 1928 as an isolationist, he remained one until after his sixtieth 
birthday. His conversion was abrupt and has proved un- 
wavering. If ERP is passed in a form in which it can do its 
job, it will follow from his conviction, patience and unparalleled 
manipulative skill. His handling of the Interim Aid Bill was 
mesterly and he has kept the hearings on ERP on a high level 
of statesmanship. He is determined to see the Bill through 
and has eliminated himself from the Presidential race in order 
that no political pressure can affect him, Those European 
countries which specialise in that form of tribute might well 
start to consider the christening of a Rue Vandenberg or a 


‘Vandenbergplatz. In England, at least an equestrian statue 
_ is called for. 


Mr Vandenberg looks the part of a Senator—at times he 
even looks like Groucho Marx playing the part of a Senator. 
There is the same perpetual cigar and, in the eyes, the same 
eager watching for the moment to counter-attack. At a press 
conference, just as Groucho would, he replies to the difficult 
question with an unanswerable one. In committee he asks 
questions and makes comments, not for information, but to 
get important points on the record. 

To Senator Vandenberg’s right sit the Republicans, to his 
left the Democrats, but this pattern has no ideological signifi- 
cance. On his immediate right is Senator Capper, who seems 
to have shrivelled progressively through his 82 years so that 
his shrinking store of vitality has always been enough to carry 
the ever-lessening burden of his body. He asks few questions 
but appears now genuinely to approve measures which, a few 
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years ago, his thin Kansan spirit would have rejected as inter. 
nationalist nonsense. ‘To the left of Vandenberg sits Senatg 
Connally (Texas), Chairman of the Committee while the Demo 
crats controlled the Senate. He plays the Senatorial part) 
the gusto and humour with which a Bensonian Falstaff 
have endowed it. Long a defender of causes which are leg 
lost than non-existent, he is presently occupied in trying to get 
more control for the State Department than even Mr 
has requested. His white hair may be too carefully overgrown 
but only a life lived to the limit of his ambitions could have 
given him finally the florid benignity of a Chaucerian friar. 
The next in seniority—Senator Wiley of Wisconsin—is stil] 
another Republican bred in the isolationist Middle West but 
he has not yet developed as has his Chairman. He may have 
been too handsome when young and, had his features ng 
coarsened and his face set in an ungenerous cast, his white hair 
would have made him a striking figure in late middle age. He 
is obsessed with the idea that the United States should get 
bases in exchange for ERP and is one of the two members of 
the Committee who, one feels, would be happier voting against 
it—if he were not frightened of the consequences. The otheg, 
Senator George of Georgia, sits on Connally’s left. He has the 
thin features and pursed lips of a general practitioner ima 
middle class suburb. But his own limited eid of vision 
offset by his predilection for taking the advice, within limits, of 
Mr. Baruch. a 
* ret 
Beyond Senator Wiley there is the deceptive figure of Senator 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey, bald and wrinkled, who might 
be taken for a mildly successful businessman until Ne ae 
exposes his tolerance and generosity. A lawyer, his questions 
are precise and chosen to illumine the forgotten corners, never 
to throw a spotlight on the obvious—or on himself. Though me 
Socialist he praised the efforts of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power when he had satisfied himself that they would be sie 
cessful, His remarks, on this and other subjects, are cool amd 
honest. cs 
The next ranking Democrat is Mr Elbert Thomas of Utah, 
whose Mormon upbringing gives him the advantage of a firm 
and unquestioned set of principles to which he can refer all 
problems with certainty. Had Alfred Drayton never been 
involved in the moral tangles which Aldwych farces require he 
would have been the double of Senator Thomas. Strategic - 
raw materials are his hobby and he was delighted when Mr 
Baruch recommended buying all raw materials, whether scarce 
or not. 
Senator Hickenlooper of Iowa is new to Congress, having 
been elected after a successful Governorship of his State. E 
face is unlined, compared to those of the other members of 
the Committee in which experience has dug its trenches, and 
he finds international problems harder to understand than 
ones. But he has integrity, which cannot be learned, and 
handling of Atomic Energy in the last Session gave pr 
that he will develop into one of the Senate’s most valuat 
members. Senator Barkley (Kentucky) is a junior member 
this Committee but was the Senate Democratic leader c 
by President Roosevelt. 
The last of the Republicans, Senator Lodge (Massach 
who would have greater seniority if he had not resi 















join the Army and had to be re-elected after the war, is 
grandson of the earlier Lodge, who, as Chairman of this ee 
Committee, fought Woodrow Wilson and the League of 
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Nations. The present Senator, the youngest member of the 
Committee, has the appearance of a bulidog which suggests 
that he has his grandfather's obstinacy ; but he also has his 
ability and both are directed into better channels, He preaches 
the United States of Europe in and out of Congress and, for 
him, ERP is only a small step in the right direction.. He may 
well be a future President—when the Republican Party has 
learned that the nineteenth century is not to be recaptured. On 
the left wing of the Committee sits Carl Hatch of New Mexico, 
one of the President’s closest friends. With Senator Smith he 
is trying to make the Marshall Plan an issue above party. 

These are the men who have been listening to evidence on 
the European Recovery Programme. For two weeks they heard 
the Administration decument its case. Each has developed, 
during the weeks of evidence, his own special interest and can 
be counted on to question every witness, on’ his favourite aspect 
of the problem. Only two Senators—Vandenberg and Barkley 
—have the wider experience which makes their questions 
responsive to the individuality of the witness. Their questions 
have showed no alarm at the size of the programme. But they 
have showed anxiety.over the proposed method of administering 
it, over the reluctance of the European countries to integrate 
their economies and over the difficulty of ensuring that all of 
the huge sum should be used to the best advantage. After two 
weeks they began to hear the evidence of private citizens. At 
once disturbing new ideas presented themselves. Mr Bernard 
Baruch, even at the age of 77, is always certain to have some- 
thing original to say. The members of the Committee seem 
to have found him on this occasion more rococo than Baruch. 
The Marshall Plan was no more than a jumping-off point from 
which his imagination took him all over the field of world 
politics and the domestic economy. His recommendations were 
too much for the Committee—particularly in an election year. 
They listened in uncomfortable silence and their subsequent 
questions returned. to the pedestrian level. 

Two days later Herbert Hoover, four years younger in years 
but a century older im spirit, sent a message from Florida 
pathetic in its inadequacy. His present plan is but a recollection 
of problems with which he grappled after the first World 
War. He does not so much recommend a relief programme 
instead of a recovery one as display a total ignorance that the 
Marshall Plan is supposed to be more than relief. The faded 
precision of the old man of 73 was tragic after the abounding 
vigour of the young one of 77. 

Between these two witnesses the Committee heard Mr John 
Foster Dulles, who, still. of an age to have years of public service 
before him, gave them advice from an extensive experience 
hope from his own store of faith, He might be Secretary of 
State in a Republican Administration, in which case he would 
be intimately involved in the programme. What he had to say 
was, therefore, carefully considered and, in terms of the Marshall 
Plan as it is, the most valuable support which the Committee 
has yet found. There are many more witnesses to be heard 
but it is already certain that the Bill which goes to the floor 
of the Senate will not be a disappointment to the Administration. 


American. Notes 
The Republican Nomination 


At a moment when the public opinion polls suggest that he 
could sweep the country, General Eisenhower has at last firmly 
announced that he would not accept the nomination for President 
even if it was offered to him. The “I Like Ike” clubs are re- 
grouping their shattered forces behind Mr Stassen. General 
Eisenhower did not go quite so far as General Sherman in his 
famous renunciation and declare that if elected he would refuse 
to serve ; and the hopeful still profess to see a loophole in the 
event of a spontaneous demand for the General at the Republican 

ion. All past experience shows, however, that this kind 
of political miracle has to be most carefully organised behind the 
scenes. Mr Willkie’s s g of the convention in 1940 was no 
exception ; and the Old Guard is determined not to have the pre- 
sidential nomination snatched from it by an outsider this time. ; 
, General Eisenhower's decision to remove himself from the poli- 
tical scene may ‘have been prompted by loyalty to Mr Marshall ; 
it may have been stimulated by a lively dismay at the prospect of 
Working with men of the temper of Senator Wherry, Senator Taft 
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and Mr Halleck. But for a man with any presidential ambitions: 
it represented a real sacrifice. The nation-wide Gallup poll 
reported that, pitted against President Truman, General Eisen- 
hower would receive 47 per cent of the vote against the President’s 
40 per cent. Governor Dewey would win only 41 per cent to the 
President’s 46 per cent; while Senator Taft would bring up the 
rear ‘with 31 per cent to the President’s 51 per cent. It would:be 
wrong to assume that even with General Eisenhower out of the 
running these figures constitute a prediction of Democratic victory. 
Not only can the shape of things change radically in the nine 
months ahead, but it must be remembered that American Pre- 
sidents are chosen, not by popular vote, but by each state voting 
as a unit. Democratic defeats in states like New York would go 
far to offset the President’s certainty of the Solid South. 

The Republicans are left with a slate of party regulars.. Despite 
the crushing unanimity with which public opinion polls report the 
unpopularity of Senator Taft, the report has gone out from the 
recent meeting of the National Committee that alehough Governor’ 
Dewey. is still ahead, Ohio’s favourite son is gaining, —The Repub- 
lican elephant.is still snug in its ivory stable, comfortably 
oblivious. of the enthusiasm of the Republican rank and file for.a 


bigger and less rancorous figure than either of these perennial 
candidates. 


* x * 


Mr Hoover’s ERP 


Mr Hoover’s letter of testimony on European recovery has 
sketched a very much more modest proposal than that of Mr 
Marshall, Because it is likely to become the intellectual. arsenal 
of isolation, to which frequent recourse will be had in the debate, 
its Main points are worth recording. Mr Hoover’s ERP possesses 
a split personality, consisting of charity and business, with the 
concept of recovery wholly missing. Even the moral commitment 
to a four-year plan is opposed ; the United States should be free 
to withdraw at any time without recriminations. In the first fifteen 
months Mr Hoover would confine the grants of the American 
Government to “surplus consumption goods ”—food, fuel, fer- 
tiliser, cotton—amounting to about $3 billion. Loans of $r billion 
for capital projects would bring the overall appropriation tro $4 
billion, suspiciously close to the opposition figure. 

Mr Hoover would also spread the plan thinner by including 
China, Latin America and the occupied countries among the re- 
cipients. The conditions of aid he laid down include, on German 
policy, a trizonal economic union, the cessation of plant destruc- 
tion, and the raising or abolition of the level of industry to lighten 
calls on the United States. This is plainly a heaven-sent, if not 
prearranged, outline of the opposition programme. 

Mr Hoover’s objections to the Administration’s plan for control 
of the recovery programmé appear to have been met in large part 
by the recommendation of the Brookings Institution, sought by 
Senator Vandenberg. The proposal is that the aid programme be 
administered by an officer of Cabinet rank appointed by the Pre- 
sident and confirmed by the Senate. This would give the adminis- 
trator a position equal to that of the Secretary of State and other 
Cabinet members involved in the programme ; and the President 
alone could véto decisions challenged by the Secretary of State on 
grounds of foreign policy. In outline this is close to Senator Taft’s 
proposal, and is certain to secure the approval of a number of 
Senators critical of Mr Marshall’s demand for a veto over the 
recovery programme. Whether, if this formula is accepted, the 
Administrator proves as independent as Senator Taft would like 
—anarchic might be a better description—lies with the man the 
President proposes and the Senate confirms. 


* * * 


Mr Eccles and FRB Policy 
Few of the sturdy controversialists of the Roosevelt regime 
now retain positions in which they can sway Federal policies. 
This week’s victim of the Truman axe was Mr Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board of Governors, who will 
retain a position as vice-chairman of the board, but who will be 
replaced as chairman by Mr Thomas Bayard McCabe, an indus- 
trialist and former chairman of the Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
Although reports from. Washington have suggested that Mr 
Eccles would be re-appointed for another term as chairman, the 
decision is not altogether surprising. From.early postwar days 
Mr Eccles has been a vigorous and. outspoken critic of monetary 
and fiscal policy, and his more recent remarks have pounded im- 
partially at Congressmen and Cabinet for theit successive failures 
to grapple with the inflationary boom. The climax was no doubt 
reached during the special session, when his. plea for new 
control powers..over credit.policy..met.with the stubborn.resist- 
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ance of Mr John Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, and a close 
personal friend of the President. ne 

Because the new FRB chairman is “ Republican by politics and 
considered conservative by bankers,” it should not be too easily 
assumed that Treasury policy will undergo an immediate and 
radical change. The Treasury has constantly upheld the policy 
of maintaining the long-term rate, and in that view was supported 
by Mr Eccles and the whole of the Reserve Board. Official 
emphasis now places great reliance upon the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of member banks in their present campaign to curb “ specu- 
lative and non-productive ” loans, and with a heavy Treasury cash 
surplus through February, inflationary pressure may lessen. if 
by the close of March the inflationary trend is still well in 
evidence, industry must be prepared for a more general retreat 
from the cheap money pattern of recent years. 


* * * 


National Product in 1947 

With figures given by the Department of Commerce, and 
by the Council of Econemic Advisers, it is now possible to com- 
plete the business record for 1947. A year ago, the US economy 
was all but fully extended, with industrial production at a peace- 
time peak, and with unemployment down to very low levels :— 














___ (millions) eer aie 
| 3946 1947 
$$ —————_ _—“--— 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Raeer SG s siete kee esas 58-4 | 58-4 62-6 60-8 59-6 
Naeferme. . 555k bbs 5 vou. fos 49-1 | 48-8 49-7 50-1 50-9 
POR 2505555 de nop tein and b 7-2 7-2 10-4 | 8-7 6-9 
Uneniployment .............. 3i°° 7 2-3 3-5} 1-9 1-6 
Industrial production (1935-39) 182 190 | 154 } 186 193 








Over the earlier part of the year, in fact, it looked for some 
time as though the immediate phase of postwar re-equipment 
was nearing completion, and as though the consumer brying 
spree of late 1946 would be very difficult indeed to repeat. For 
a time the trend of commodity prices were uncertain, there was 
a justifiable caution on the part of industry, and a fairly wide- 
spread belief that a deflationary reversal might not be so very 
far away. 

Those who forecast a decisive setback from those pointers, 
however, proved to be very wide of the mark. Activity was still 
relatively high, wage advances were still being won, the com- 
modity outlook changed suddenly with later crop news (more 
particularly for farm products) and the Marshall Aid proposals 
finally gave a fresh fillip in mid-summer. Ry late autumn the 
anti-inflationary proposals of the Federal Government were them- 
selves feeding a rising price-trend. Industry did not fear s«rious 
deflationary moves; but it did believe in securing whatever 
material was available before the reimposition of limited ccrtrols. 
In the new situation, supplies were far from sufficient to equate 
demand at ex:sting price levels :— 


(billion dollars: annual rates) 
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| Dec. | Mar, June | Sept. Dec 

j | i 

| | } Pg cris. 

Personal consumption ..........+-- |; 354-9 | 158-0 | 162-0 166-0 {| 172-0 
Gross private investment........... | 30-4 29-4 29-1 30°4 | 33-0 
Net foreign investment .......5..-. 5-2 8-3 10-5 77 i 8-5 
Govt. purchases c...cesnceserve+sas i 28-2 27:4 27:5 28-2 29-0 
Gross national product............. | 218-6 | 223-2 | 299-1 |} 232-3 | 942-5 

: ‘ 
Personal income ...........s+.+0+5 | as7-5 | 190-9 | 192-3 | 200-4 | 205-3 
Personal saving .............5... 13-2 11-7 8-9 | 12-7 | 21-0 
Aes Se re oe Pee 7-8 6-9 5-2 73 6-0 








* Of net income, after taxes. 


Net consumer income reached new peaks, but ruirchasing 
er in terms of current prices declined by nearly § per cent. 

urchasing power was bolstered by the lower rate of savings and 
by the use of consumer credit (or instalment finance), while bank 
loans reached new peaks, as business expenditures on plant and 
inventories outpaced the accumulation of liquid resources : — 
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(billion dollars) ae 
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The bank loan figure is for November, and a further rise wil 
certainly mark the close of 1947. In dollar volume bank Joans 
are now far above 1929 peaks. ; 


* * * ry ‘. 
Financing Expansion aa. 

The Federal budget gave a modest contribution to the an. 
inflationary forces: — eee. A 
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Plant, equipment, etc. ...........-2- 4-6 12-4 17-3 18-4 
FepVemtOr tes. wc ics cde civ bceewccgve 0-4 3-7 2-1 re th 
Foreign investment .......-4++eees5e0e 0-9 4-8 9-4 F A 
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Financed by > | kn x 
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Sa ed , 
The Government’s cash surplus (which includes the ‘exces R 
of revenues on Federal, State and local accounts) was, howeve, #1 
far from sufficient to curb the inflationary trend. With & 
control, and full output, prices and business profits soared (thus 4 
bringing the necessary transfer of resources from consumpion 
to investment) as the value of the consumer dollar declined; —_ 
- PRICES, PROFITS AND PURCHASING POWER cies. p 
er ti 
1946 1947 pe 7 
Dec. | Mar. | June Seot. |” Bee | 
ee iE ne oe a oth is { S38 I — - . 
Wholesale prices (1926)... | 1409 149-5 147-6 1574 162-7 
Farm products (1926).... | 1681 | | 182-6 177-9 186-4 ie ‘ 
Consumer prices (1935-39) | 153-3. | 156-3 157-1 163°8 oe ] 
; i ae 1 


Billion dollars; annual rates; quarterly figures) see 
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The rise in consumer expenditures exceeded by $3 billiom the 
advance in net personal income, while consumer credits 1% 
by an almost similar amount. The last CEA. seport ; 
that consumers are now using past credits “ substantially 1 
general living expenses and medical care,” and drew an app 
priate moral concerning the future. The proportion of incom 
saved in 1947 was still higher than in the 1935-39 period (5 
per cent only), but was much below earlier rates. ag 

The pace of business expansion, again, is far higher 
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is made for present high rates of profit. American industh 
closed the war period with a considerable extension of capacity 
and most observers assumed that capital investment would. 
far more cautiously undertaken. Unquestionably many indust#l 
(utilities are one example) were developing a deficiency of capadill 
through the thirties in relation to lation trends. A of 
siderable “ backlog,” too, developed in the war yeas. It sé 

reasonable also to assume that, apart from foreign relief pi 
grammes which have suggested continuing “ ficors ” for national 

output, there has been a general disposition to modernise facto 
processes purely in order to meet rising labour costs.. .. «© 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Australia—A New Industrial Power—I 
a 


Full Employment and Defence 


(From a Canberra Correspondent) 


| eager ces is no longer a nation willing to depend entirely 
on primary production for its national income, ‘The most 
important effect of the war, which isolated Australia from Euro- 
pean protection and made the population rely upon its own re- 
sources more than ever before, has been the growth of secondary 
industries. There is now a waiting list of 30,000 jobs for skilled 
workers, and textile factories are appealing for women to take part- 
time work, 

The present Government looks largely to secondary industries 
to provide the jobs to fulfil its “ full employment policy.” Indeed, 
the Labour Party’s policy for several decades has supported 
Australian secondary industries. The new emphasis today is 
upon three factors: first, the shortages overseas of most of the 
manufactured goods which were previously imported, but which 
in many cases can be made equally well locally; second, the 
desirab lity of maintaining, as shadow defence factories, many of 
the enterprises established during the war, among them aircraft 
factories which are building prefabricated houses, household fit- 
tings and utensils ; third, the urgency, in the Government’s view, 
of “decentralising United Kingdom industry” by dispersing 
British industries and population to Australia and other 
Dominions. 

Behind this emphasis is the Government’s conviction that in- 
dustrialisation means secure employment, greater military security 
against the uncertain future policy of Asiatic nations and an 
internal market for primary products in the event of overseas 
prices falling. .This conviction is shared by the principal Opposi- 
tion party ; only the minority Country Party persists with the idea 
that Australia should remain a rural community. 

However, there is no intention to attempt an artificial self- 
sufficiency, apart from measures to treat the “ short-term” diffi- 
culties of the current dollar exchange position. The aim is to 
co-ordinate the industrialisation of Australia as part of the modern 
industrial world in a way that will promote the flow of goods 
between countriés. Arguments that rural production would fall 
as secondary industry developed have been destroyed by recent 
experience, Also, more factories are being opened in larger country 
centres, counteracting to some extent the congestion of population 
in the main industrial cities of Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide. 
As far as possible immigrant factory workers are sent to factories 
in the rural areas for the same reason. 


Flourishing Industries 


Official statistics paint the Australian industrial picture in glow- 
ing colours. Between December, 1945, and September, 1947, 
there was an increase each successive month in the number of 
persons in factory employment. September figures represented 
an increase of 30 per cent in private employment since July, 1939, 
when 1,325,200 were so employed. The greatest rise in employ- 
ment during ber occurred in the metals group, which rose 
by about 1,200. Other types of production showing an increase 
were: treatment of mine and quarry products, chemicals, oils, 
paints, saw-milling and furniture. In the clothing and footwear 
industry, for instance, the latest complete figures show an ourput 
in 1944-45—when demobilisation was still proceeding—of nearly 
£60,000,000. Since 1934-35 in this industry the average wage per 
employee has risen from £109 to £196 per annum. The value of 
production per person has risen from £167 to £320 in the last 
ten years. for Au ian textiles is increasing in New 
Zealand, India, Canada and in the United States. In fact, the 
Government has been, severely criticised for allowing any exports 
of such consumer goods while any shortages continue at home. 

The Minister for. rce (Mr R. T, Pollard) has re 
dlls ios omamerce (Mz Bat, levee toa tens pt 
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been. established abroad for this purpose; and, “ while local 
demand is still pressing hard on production, token shipments only 
will be allowed ; but these are essential to retain and build markets 
abroad.” 

American wartime help in equipment and technical staff stimu- 
lated Australian secondary industry. The results surprised the 
most sanguine, in quantity and quality. The record includes 
munitions, explosives and all kinds of guns; special steels for 
guns ; special ferro-alloys for the steels; tanks, ships, aircraft, 
drugs, optical glass, machine tools and extensive textile produc- 
tion. Among capital undertakings were the Captain Cook Graving 
Dock in Sydney ; the graving dock in Brisbane ; and the construc- 
tion of aerodromes and roads. All this was accomplished while 
a maximum effort was being sustained in the fighting services. 


Future for Iron and Steel 


Between the two wars, iton and steel production began to 
establish the Australian claim to be recognised as more than a 
huge sheep station. Between 1930 and 1939, when the threat 
of war became imminent, the production of pig iron—its export 
to Japan has quite unfairly haunted political meetings addressed 
by the former Prime Minister, Mr R. G. Menzies, ever since— 
steel ingots and steel rails increased by between three and four 
times. Iron and steel look forward to a good future because of 
high-grade ore, excellent equipment and efficiency. Overseas 
demand for Australian metals, which have been kept at remark- 
ably low prices, would quickly strip Australia of local require- 
ments. It is the outstanding Australian secondary industry, which 
is able to compete with that of any other country in the world. 
It has encouraged the growth of local engineering industries, ship- 
building—which the present Federal Government is undertaking 
on a large scale for quicker inter-state trading and defence—and 
the complete manufacture of tractors and motor cars. 

Chemical industries have expanded in spectacular fashion. 
Plastics, rayon fibre, pharmaceutical: products and fertilisers are 
now Australian-made. The growth of heavy industry has also 
promoted greater textile production and the establishment of 
large-scale cotton spinning and weaving, mainly concerned with 
the coarser kinds of cotton Fut capable of being turned to lighter 
varieties. 

In its annual report for 1947, tabled in the Federal Parliament 
towards the end of last year, the Tariff Board, which devotes its 
whole time to examining individual industries seeking protection 
and reviewing Australian industrial efficiency, declared that 

“in general the competitive posit.on of Australian industry is much 

stronger than before the war. ... The small number of cases in 

which requests for increased protection have been referred to the 

Board is a good indication of the general ition. .....,.During the 

year production cost levels in Australia, United Kingdom, the 

United States of America and Canada have continued to rise... . 

If anything, however, the changes have increased rather than dimin- 

ished Australia’s competitive advantage.” 

This expert opinion guided the Government in the negotiations 
for the setting up of the International Trade Organisation. The 
Minister for Postwar Reconstruction (Mr J. J. Dedman) told 
Parliament 

“the Government has every confidence in the ability of Australian 

indu 1@ withstand the concessions proposed, Price levels in 

Aus have risen much less than in most overseas countries. This 

has resulted in Australian industties enjoying greater competitive 

advantage; and an ability to compete within a shelter of a lower 
tariff wall . .. any increase In imports.of goods in competition with 

Australian production is likely to be absorbed by greater demand 

and consequently not to affect Australian industry. . . . The lower 

duties on goods which are imported will tend to reduce prices, and 
this, together with any increased angeles of goods, will be a useful 
offset to inflationary tendencies in the economy” 

(To be continued) _ 
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Farewell to India—ll 





Forging New Links : 


(By a Special 


| T was suggested in a previous article that the hundred and fifty 

years of association between Britain and India had resulted in 
a community of outlook unique for peoples so divergent in race, 
religion and tradition. 

This also has political consequences. Inter-Commonwealth 
+ iooships ate distinguished by their informality. There is 

> need for the exact definitions and written agreements which are 
requ red outside the family ; “ democracy,” “liberty,” “rule of 
tar have everywhere the same meanings; in negotiations’ the 
wil i to agree is always present. The community of ideals which 
has grown up between Britain and India should make it possible 
to apply the same informality to the two new Dominions, except 
where, in Pakistan’s case, some Islamic concept, some pull of 
Muslim fellow-feeling, should happen to run counter, as today 
with Egypt. But, in general, Indians and Pakistanis attach the 
same meanings as Englishmen to all the key emotional words 
except “imperialism,” still often a word 6f praise here, but there 
a term of unqualified abuse ; and, at the backs of their minds, 
there is always the feeling that, somehow and in the end, a com- 
promise can always be reached with Great Britain. 

This Commonwealth system of relying on shared ideals and 
cld companionship, and not on cut-and-dried commitments, has 
its limitations. Eire was neutral. There is ever-present the risk 
that some local interest or special belief will override the wider 
but less passionately felt community of ideals of the Common- 
wealth as a whole. This risk is especially severe with India and 

Pakistan. Principles only result in action when applied to par- 
ticular sets of facts ; and in international affairs it is particularly 
easy for countries to reach different conclusions by applying the 
same principles to differently understood facts, or even simply 
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Correspondent) = 


«through different emotions. Thus, in Indonesia, India’s svg 
goes out to a little people fighting to be free, and Pakistan’s 
simply to fellow-Muslims, while many Englishmen sym 
with a little people, themselves just freed from foreign doming, 
tion, who are trying at great sacrifice to free their charges from 
the tyranny of Japanese puppets. India and England both 
in legality and abhor race-hatred ; yet, on the treatment of In 
in South Africa, Indians think England has forgotten her. 
ciples for the beaux yeux of Field-Marshal Smuts, while 
men feel that Mr Pandit’s even greater claim has been ae 


sweep the United Nations into an emotional condemnation re 
all force of law. 


Dey 


No Need for Alliances abe 


Complete harmony is, therefore, never to be expected, es 
at Uno, where so often either the facts are obscure or else me 
that magic word colonies, which means “ trusteeship” to ga 
Englishman and “ exploitation” in Karachi or Delhi. But.og 
the major issues, and particularly on what has been and is th 
great issue of our time, whether the world is to be slave or free, 
Jinnah and Nehru are not likely to be found on the Opposite side 
to Cripps and Eden. Not only “democracy,” “ liberty ” and 

“rule of law,” but also “ judicial murder,” “ concentration camp” 
and “ political state,” have the same ring there as here. C 
was passing anti-Fascist resolutions long before Munich, mt 
all its leaders only Subhas Chandra Bose went over to the enemy 
during the war, whatever hero-worship of the Indian Nationalists 
may have been indulged in afterwards. ee 

This does not-mean that a formal alliance with India oF 
Pakistan would necessarily be barred ; it does mean both that 20 
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very great importance can be attached to the mere phrases of a 
treaty, and that whether the two countries continue within the 
Commonwealth or not need not immediately affect the quality 
of British relations with them. The new Dominions are too big, 
they have too magnificent a fighting tradition to permit them- 
selves to be used, like Egypt or Iraq, as bases in a war in which 
they have no intention of fighting; and they will only actually 
fight if convinced it is in a just cause. In which case they would 
fight, as Canada and Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
have twice fought, without an alliance, simply on the loose but 
unbreakable bonds of shared conviction, 


Action by Britain Needed 


Perpetual effort will be needed on both sides if the community 
of outlook, which has made possible this mutual reliance, is to 
continue. Without perpetual contact and unending tact countries 
can drift apart as easily as married couples. Over the sterling 
balances, for example, India and Pakistan have to understand 
the great sacrifices involved just at the moment in England’s 
paying anything at all, but England has equally to realise that 
these balances are today almost all that stands between India and 
famine, and that to both countries they mean the capital goods 
which are so desperately needed to raise the standard of life of 
their peoples, 

Positive action to increase mutual understanding is, moreover, 
perfectly practicable. Teachers, civil servants, students, can be 
exchanged ; technicians can be seconded or trained ; scholarships 
at English institutions could be endowed from the blocked portion 
of the sterling balances ; their officers could be attached to British 
regiments and British officers to theirs. The exchange of teachers 
would be of the greatest value, especially at the secondary-school 
level—in India because of the special importance the old master- 
disciple traditions give the teacher, in England because it would 
help to dispel the invincible ignorance which overhangs all things 
Indian. Next only in value would be the exchange of civil 
servants. The Indian service at its best has a tradition of indi- 
vidual responsibility and quick decisions sadly needed in White- 

~ “.d every Indian bureaucrat would benefit from seeing what 
S4E8ne here with politicians, a smooth-running machine and a 
really co-operative people. Especially helpful to India and 
Pakistan, too, would be the seconding of technicians from-such 
specialised departments as Civil Aviation, to go out for a few 
years, not to make permanent careers, but to build up new 
services and train local successors. 


No list of possible measures can be exhaustive ; other oppor- 
tunities will occur all the time and will need»to be seized if Britxin 
and her new Dominions are not to grow away from one another, 
But even if nothing is done, the process ¢? growing away would 
take time. 


Dangers of Continued Fam. 


The immediate threat-is that if India continu. «>» to get 
enough to eat the already overstrained economic and administra- 
tive machine may break down. ‘Then liberal democracy, which 
fequires an economic and administrative margin, would give way 
to chaos, where starvation does not matter, Or to dictatorship, 
where demonstrators can be shot if they cannot be fed. Already 
the Government has spoken of a‘likely abandoning of rationing 
in the near future; already the»recent decontrol of sugar has 
faised the price gut of the poor man’s reach. Where even 
the ration has in places been as low as 800 calories—and the poor 
do not get much off the ration—decontrol can only be a desperate 
gamble, inspired by the hope that «ising prices will tempt out the 
peasant’s little hoards, a hundredweight from one man, half a 
ton perhaps from another. The alternative may be Chinese chaos 
or Communist or Fascist. dictatorship, but certainly democracy 
cannot survive continued famine. ~ If the fruit of Britain’s long 
association with’ India is to. be ‘preserved, then India must get 
enough food to feed her’ people, even if on a less than German 
standard, enough capital goods to give them hope for the future, 
even if delivery is not immediate. India needs a Marshall Plan 
as much as China; and she fulfils a great many more of the 
necessary qualifications, India and Pakistan alone in Asia have 
government by the people, for the people, where politicians do 
not have to be either bought or terrorised, where the Army takes 
orders and does not. give. them, where the civil services exist 
Primarily to serve and not to exploit. But tolerance and reason- 
ableness, freedom and ‘¢omparative honesty,are delicate plants, 
which starvation, like; a failed monsoon,, will soon wither. E- 


(Concluded, This is the second of two articles; the first 
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appeared on Fanuary 17th.) 
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Socialist Struggle in Poland 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WARSAW] 


LEADING Polish Socialists have declared with conviction during 
the past week that there will be no union of their party (PPS) 
with the Communists in 1948. Those who are frank say they 
cannot be so certain about their success in holding out against 
pressure for a merger beyond that, but that they will fight for 
their party’s integrity even if it comes to the point where “ inde- 
pendence ” means merely existence. 

The struggle between the Socialists and Communists (PPR) is 
the primary development in present-day Polish politics, Never- 
theless, it is seldom allowed to break through the oft-praised 
united front on the public scene and it is only at times such as 
when the zealous Communist Secretary-General, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, attempts openly to fuse the rwo parties that the Polish 
public becomes aware of important disagreements. 

The points of argument are both practical and ideological. The 
longer the Socialists work hand in hand with the Communists in 
governing Poland, the more convinced their leaders become that 
they must retain their own party organisation if their influence 
on the administration is to represent even a portion of their 
support within the nation. 

A. sharp difference is made by Socialist leaders between 
“ mechanical” and “ organic” unity with the Communists. The 
former means in effect absorption by the Communists and there 
is a growing belief that continued deterioration of East-West 
relations may make this inevitable within a few years. However, 
party leadership and membership showed themselves unanimously 
opposed to the Communists’ invitation at the recent Wroclaw 
(Breslau) Socialist Congress. 


Opposition to Communists 


“Organic” unity is offered to the Communists in return: in 
reality it is a promise to merge when the Marxist Utopia has 
been realised. The conditions for “organic” unity were laid 
down in a thesis for the Wroclaw congress by Julian Hochfeld, 
a. brilliant. young. Socialist. who has ,setired from the. editorship 
of the Socialist newspaper Robotnik to work cn a new Polish 
constitution. 

The first condition is achievement of the Socialist revolution 
throughout Europe, including Britain, in order to avoid Poland’s 
enforced participation in an exclusive geographical bloc. 
Secondly, understanding between East and West must be achieved 
so that there will be an assured peace. Thirdly, internal social 
reform must be completed to the poimt where the average Pole 
has a living standard equal to his labouring colleague in the 
most advanced capitalist countries. 

Although the Socialists are willing to unite integrally with the 
Communists when this ideal state of affairs has been reached, 
they nevertheless oppose the single party theory even in the 
rosy future. They maintain that there can be, and should be, 
competing political groups in a one-class nation in order to 
secure efficiency in government. : 

On the question of civil liberties, the Socialists have had to 
accept and even advocate suppression in order to convince their 
Communist colleagues that they are sincere in their desire to 
co-operate. It was not difficult in the case of Poland’s right-wing 
groups or even in the case of Mikolajczyk’s faintly leftish Peasant 
Party. But purge and repression were also necessary among 
Socialists because of the party’s strong anti-Russian traditions— 
from the days of the fight for Polish independence against the 
Tsar—and because the PPR was amonz the first of the Com- 
munist parties to open the battle against.the moderate Left. 

Still, the Socialists make a point of advocating a maximum 
degree of popular freedom consistent with revolutionary needs. 
This does not mean an uncensored press, but it does mean an 
attempt to restrain police terror. 


Economic Theories and Practice 


Socialist economic policy has had to undergo a change as a 
result of the violent Communist attack on the Socialist dominated 
co-operatives this summer. Until then, there had been three 
recognised sectors of Polish economy: state, co-operative and 
private. A “compromise” gave the state, and thus the Com- 
munists, considerably increased authority over the co-operatives 
and. they are) rapidly becoming simply’ facet of the. public 
economy. Now the Socialists are seeking to restore some local 
autonomy by striving for the principle of ‘worker-management. 
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This Marxist doctrine is pure theory in Poland at the moment, 
however, and it is hard to find more than piety in the hope that it 
will be put imto practice in the neighbourly future. 

There is much less disagreement between the two parties on 
private enterprise, since, in small scale operations, it has proved 
invaluable in the period of reconstruction, Also, while the 
Socialists contemplate a large, permanent private sector based 
on the peasantry, the Communists are equally careful to avoid 
any suspicion of collective aspirations—at least during this 
generation—because of the probable virulent reaction. 

A more immediate and concrete division has arisen over the 
Bureau of State Control, a flexible accounting agency whose 
financial responsibilities give it power to investigate and intervene 
in any branch of the government and even in co-operative and 
private business. As it was before the war, it is still responsible 
only to the President, which, under the two-party agreement, is 
a Communist post. The Socialists, therefore, want the President 
to be responsible to Parliament. The Communists vigorously 
uphold the status quo. 


Reform of the SEJM 


Reflecting their general views on civil freedoms and the 
advantages of a loyal opposition, the Socialists are also pressing 
in numerous little ways for fuller and more intelligible debates 
in the Sejm (Parliament). There is a marked tendency at present 
to restrict public discussion to compliments and withhold criticism 
to more private reunions. The Socialists favour the development 
of the British custom of question-time with the corollary tradi- 
tion of truthful and fairly prompt and complete replies. The 
Communists consider this excessively dangerous and subversive 
during the lengthy revolutionary period, 

Oscar Lange, who returned from Lake Success to take a very 
prominent réle in the Socialist Party—perhaps that of a Polish 
Professor Laski—is now negotiating this question of the réle of 
the Sejm with the Communists. There is rather more hope of 
making headway on this point than on the other controversies, 
particularly since the flight of Mikolajczyk has left Poland without 
a single party in open opposition to the government coalition. 

On the other hand, Socialists will probably wind up with 
another face-saving “ compromise” in the dispute over Poland’s 
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political youth movement. They flatly rejected intense Com, 
munist pressure for the parties to pool their youth Organisations 
and, with the addition of the peasants, to form a single nationg) 
group which would obviously be dominated by the Communijq. 
A fairly recent Communist proposal will be much more diffiey 
to overcome. It is to establish labour battalions composed. 
young men conscripted for mulitary service but not needed jg 
the army. The Socialist Party, which has already agreed toa 
united youth front similar to the united front in the gove ie 
will undoubtedly have to accept this plan, but it will try to prowidg 
the conscripts with a choice in their political education. 


Effect of International Tension 


There are, of course, differences of opinion among the 
Socialists about just how far collaboration with the Comm 
should go, but at present it can truly" be said that thenesdy 
unanimity against both extremes of fusion and open break) «_ 


An undeniably sincere wish to work in close harmony wi 
the Communist Party exists among the men who lead the Socialig 
Party, but it would be silly to ignore the fact that this desirey 
much abetted by iron circumstance. There is no doubt ae 
neither party nor government can long function in Poland ; 
without accepting Soviet Russia as a friend at least, rm 
as a blood relation. On the cther hand, the Socialists have both 
a tradition and an important mass following to support their 
arguments. Moreover, the great bulk of the Polish people an 
firmly anti-Communist and only a little less anti-Russian. The 
balance between the practical power of the Communists ang 
the greater political popularity of the Socialists hangs on the 
international situation. The more tightly the lines are drawn 
between East and West, the more aggressive become the Com 
munists in defence of home territory and the more difficuly 
becomes the position of Socialists, no matter how Left they fly,’ 


Thus, the Polish Socialist policy is to push ahead with social 
reform while playing for time politically in the hope that inten 
national tension will eventually decrease. If it continues i@ 
mount, they would not be surprised to discover in a cougle@f 
years that they have either been swallowed whole or nm, ~ 
to pieces. 
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The Franc Devalued 


AST Sunday the French Minister of Finance announced 
the long-expected devaluation of the franc. As had been 
feared, it was not a straightforward devaluation within the 
framework of the Bretton Woods agreements but involved the 
adoption of multiple currency practices specifically forbidden 
to members of the International Monetary Fund unless applied 
with its consent. Under the new devaluation the official par 
value of the French franc has been reduced by 44.444 per cent. 
As a result, the new official dollar parity is 214.392 francs com- 
pared with the previous figure of 119.107 francs, and the corres- 
ponding official sterling rate has been raised from 480 to 864 
francs. There was, in principle, no criticism of this aspect of 
the plan. What aroused such keen opposition, both internally 
and externally, was the simultaneous decision to introduce, as 
an integral part-of the whole scheme, a free market for gold and 
certain convertible currencies—to be restricted at first to US 
dollars and Portuguese escudos. French exporters will be 
permitted to sell in this market one half of the dollar or escudo 
proceeds of their sales, the other half being sold to the French 
monetary authorities at the official rate. Only importers of 
non-essential commodities will be authorised to buy convertible 
currencies in the free market and their dealings will have to 
be conducted through an authorised French bank and will have 
to be covered by the necessary import licences. Imports of 
essential commodities will, for the most part, still be handled 
by the French Government and will be transacted at the official 
rate of exchange. Indeed, for certain bulk imports the Govern- 
ment will continue to use the parities which existed before devalu- 
ation, but this decision has a mere accounting. significance. 
The free market will also handle exchange arising from certain 
“invisible” exports, including sales of dollars and other per- 
mitted convertible currencies by tourists. Finally, the free 
market will be open to receive without question any sales of 
gold and specified hard currencies which French hoarders may 
unload. 

This two-decker devaluation of the franc, with its establish- 
ment of a free market in which specified currencies will be 
allowed to find their own level, and which will therefore. pro- 
duce foreign currency equivalents that may bear no relation 
to the parities notified to and agreed by the International 
Monetary Fund; has” been strongly opposed by Britain “and 
rejected by the International Monetary »Fund... ‘The French 
Government, however, was unmoved by this opposition and was 
prepared to. pursue its objective even if that involved withdrawal 
from membership of the Fund. In fact, France will continue 
to be a member, although it has undertaken not to exercise its 
tights to draw on its Fund quota for the time being. 

The reasons that prompted this determination on the part of 
the French Government must presumably have had a strength 
appropriate to what. was at stake in endangering Western 
European economic collaboration and ri ig expulsion from the 
IMF. The reasons so far disclosed, ‘however, do not quite 
suggest such weight and, urgency. - French Government’s 
reasoning was clearly indicated in’ (E5 Stafford — s state- 
ment last Monday : 


The French Government have as their chief objective the | 


stabilisation of the French economy. The fiscal and budgetary 


measures were the first step in this programme. Their next 

Step was to adjust the rate of exchange in order to take into 

account the rise of prices in France. They regarded it as 

impracticable at this stage in the evolution of their economic 
programme to determine a new and fixed equilibrium rate which 
would be appropriate. Therefore; in their judgment it was 
necessary that, for a transitery period, part of the convertible 
currencies coming to France should find its level. through. the 
operation of a free, market. ... The French repeatedly made it 
clear that the proposals are designed as a transitory measure to 

meet the urgent needs of the moment, and their objective is a 

stabilisation of the franc on a fixed uniform rate. 

Reports from Paris have emphasised the desperate nature of 
the French gold and dollar reserve position and make it appear 
that one of the main immediate objectives in establishing a 
free market for dollars and gold is to remedy this situation by 
encouraging sales from French hoards, which Have been esti- 
mated at up to £800 million. 

When they were fully acquainted with this case for a free 
market, the British Government and the International Monetary 
Fund felt bound to oppose it, although they sympathised with 
the devaluation of the official rate to a new parity. M Gutt, 
in a statement issued by the International Monetary Fund in 
Washington last Sunday, agreed with the French Government 
that a change in the par value of the franc was necessary, and 
indicated that the Fund was “ prepared to concur in the devalua- 
tion of the franc to a realistic rate which would be applicable 
to transactions in currencies of all members of the Fund.” In 
London the desire to see the franc devalued to a realistic rate— 
and even to a somewhat undervalued rate, if that were thought 
to help French interests—has been no less strongly held and 
expressed. But to accept a free market would condone an 
undermining of the whole Bretton Woods philosophy, which 
is based on the doctrine that members shall work to create 
monetary stability and shall abstain from multiple currency 
practices. 

The British attitude on this issue is based on considerations 
both of general and of particular interest. It fears, in the ‘first 
place, the danger of contagion from the French move, causing an 
extension of multiple practices and of an added impetus 
towards competitive exchange depreciation. This is the most 
serious ground for concern, in general European terms, about 
the effects of France’s devaluation. As Sir Stafford Cripps 
explained, the British Government feared the possible effect 
upon, Western European economic and political::co-operation 
and stability that might be brought about by the French 
proposals. It was this fear which induced him and his imposing 
retinue of..experts. to fly to Paris on Friday last week to try to 
persuade the French Government at the eleventh hour to think 

again. 

But apart from these questions of general. stability there are 
some specific British interests at stake. It is evident that the 
creation Of a free market in Paris will lead to “cross rates” 
in which sterling will find itself-quoted at a discount on its 
official parity against the convertible currencies quoted in the 

| free market.. The original French intention was to allow quota- 
tions for all foreign’ currencies in the free market, but in 
deference to the wishes of othér Countries and particularly to 
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those of Britain, the free market quotation has been restricted 
for the time being to dollars and escudos. Even so, the free 
market provides the.basis for calculating «cross rates between 
sterling and other currencies, and they might be far less flatter- 
ing to sterling than an open quotation for sterling on the free 
market. The psychological effects of the discounts at which 
sterling will be quoted may be serious. It is one thing to have 
sterling quoted at a discount in a market for bank notes which 
rests on a “ double-smuggle,” or in a market for blocked sterling 
available only for reinvestment in sterling ‘securities. But it is 
quite another thing for this discount to arise from commercial 


rates which result from the transaction of a substantial volume. 


of trade. Inevitably, other countries will look at the sterling 
cross rate and take it as a reflection of the true value of sterling 
against the dollar, and by doing so they will tend to undermine 
confidence in the official rate for sterling. It remains to be seen 
whether views thus formulated about the future of sterling will 
be outweighed, in the minds of people abroad, by protestations 
such as those of the Chancellor of the Exchequer this week. He 
asserted in the House of Commons that Britain does not con- 
template taking any action to alter the rate of sterling in rela- 
tion to other currencies, as we do not believe that this will be 
rendered necessary or advisable.” 

There is every reason to accept this statement as an un- 
equivocal declaration of intentions. Whatever the ultimate 
fate of sterling may be, all the arguments at present are against 
any change, and the direct consequences of France’s action do 
not alter the position. But when that is said, the psychological 
influence of an important free market in Paris may acquire direct 
practical significance if it causes non-sterling countries, with 
which Britain has to negotiate payments and monetary agree- 
ments, to be less willing than they otherwise would be to hold 
sterling balances. The French initiative, therefore, might in 
due course create serious handicaps to the increasing use of 
sterling in financing multilateral trade in Europe. 

Apart from this psychological factor, the existence of differen- 
tial rates in Paris is bound to cause far greater temptations for 
contravention of French and other exchange control regula- 
tions. Indeed, some of the disadvantages to Britain may pro- 
ceed from perfectly legal transactions. Under the new 
ordinance there will, for example, be a constant temptation for 
French merchants and manufacturers to over-import materials 
fer which they pay in sterling at the official rate in order to 
re-export the surplus to hard currency countries whose con- 
vertible currencies they will, in part, be able to sell at inflated 
prices in the free market. To Britain, any development of a 
French entrepdt trade of this kind would mean the direct loss 
of hard currency income, since re-exports by France would tend 
to replace direct exports from the sterling area to the hard 
currency countries concerned. Admittedly, this risk can be 
safeguarded by a further tightening up of export licences and 
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by restricting the flow of trade from sterling currency 
France’s essential home requirements. But this adds 
important item torthe tally of regret aboutthe French decision, 

Finally, although sterling will not be quoted in the free 
market in France, can it be doubted that the toleration of thy 
free market will encourage the development of black marke 
in all the non-specified currencies, including sterling ? — 
should, of course, be possible to prevent leakages by the effec 







tive control ever sterling held in French accounts. But it mug 


not be forgotten that the area of control is extremely wide, for 
it includes the whole of the French monetary area and the whole 
of the sterling area. It is at the peripheries of these areas gh 
leakages may tend to occur, both in financial and comme 
transactions ; it follows, therefore, that the necessary 
tightening up the machinery of control will be. form 


The test of the French case rests on the future—and-itis 
likely to be the very near future. It remains to be seen how 
far the free market will attract dis-hoarded gold and dollars, o. 
conversely, how far the rates which will be quoted in that te 
will further undermine confidence in the franc and redouble 
the tenacity with which French hoarders have clung to thein 
dollars and gold. Again, how far will the French economy 
succeed in sheltering itself from the repercussions of both the 
official and the “upper deck” devaluation and in preventing 
prices, wages and costs from overtaking the odyonata 
currency depreciation ? If these objectives can be satisf 
reached, France’s monetary policy may prove justified. But 
there is ample ground for doubt on both scores. let 

No discussion of this tense episode in the monetary relations 
of France with her neighbours and with the Internation 
Monetary Fund can ignore the friendly spirit in which the 
negotiations were conducted and in which the agreement: 
differ was reached. France remains a member of the Fund:and 
is pledged to use the chosen devices only as a short-term make 
shift. The ultimate objective is still to return to a single official 
rate. Nor do these events mean that France has drawn aside 
from the Western European nations, i 9d 







Although the points of view of the two governments on the 
method to be adopted in this matter did not coincide, the 
conversations which took place, both in London and in 
have made clear the frank and intimate character of the re 






tions existing berween the two countrics. . . . Whatever thé 


differences between the French and British points of view the. 
two governments wish to continue their close co-operation ia 
order to ensure that any measure which may be consider 
necessary in these new circumstances will have only a mifk 
mum repercussion on the commercial relations been 
sterling and franc areas. st 
On this score the joint communique issued by the British 
and French Governments after the devaluation of the franc 
says all that need be said. a 
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Nationalisation of Gas 


HE Gas Bill, which was published at the end of last week, 

is the only nationalisation measure of the present session. 
It completes what Mr Shinwell once described, in an un- 
guarded moment, as the “trilogy” for fuel. Coal has been 
publicly owned for a year, and it will not be long before elec- 
tricity is taken over under the Act passed last year. With these 
precedents on the Statute Book, it is hard to generate much 
excitement over the principles of the Gas Bill. It has fewer 
political overtones than the Coal Industry Act, and technically 
it is less complex than the Electricity Act. Moreover, gas is 
the only industry on the Government’s programme for nationali- 
sation which has lately been examined by an independent body. 

The Bill is in line of descent from the Heyworth Report, 
though there are some differences of consequence. It proposes, 
for instance, to set up twelve area boards, and not ten, though 
it does not depart from the principle laid down in the Heyworth 
Report that each area should have as its nucleus at least one 
large urban and industrial district. The Greater London area, 
which the Heyworth Committee proposed, has been reduced to 
a North Thames area—probably wisely, for the area origin- 
ally proposed would have included more than one-fifth of the 
total population of the country. 

Apart from the interlinking of gas mains in the imporiant 
centres of population and of coke production, gas is largely a 
localised industry. Well over 1,000 statutory and non-statutory 
undertakings will be taken over under the Bill. The Heyworth 
Report showed that they vary in size from those supplying 
single villages to the Gas Light and Coke Company, which 
itself accounted for 12 per cent of the industry’s total sales. The 
structure of the industry, as the: Heyworth Committee found it in 
1944, is illustrated in the table in the adjacent column. 

The non-statutory companies—one-third of the total under- 
takings in the industry—supplied a mere 2 per cent of the 
industry’s total sales. There are 269 local authority undertak- 
ings which supply rather over one-third of the total sales. And 
of all the undertakings in 1944, as many as 264 were under 
holding company control. 

These figures show that, apart from the giants, the gas 


industry consists of a large number of modest local undertakings. 
With such a diverse structure, a considerable degree of regional 
autonomy is essential as a basis for public ownership. Gas is 
not, in the same sense as coal, a national problem ; nor is it 
characteristically divided, as electricity is, between the wholesale 
production of power and its retail distribution. The Bill recog- 
nises this technical fact by a greater measure of decentralisation 


STRUCTURE OF THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Percentage of 





Form of Ownership Number of Total Sales of 
Undertakings Gas in 1944 
Companies :— 
(1) ge rear 
Oy OE Cs ac ae Sacavas ons tnenntaten +k 245 50-4 : 
(0): New-stetuteey ss os. eisai. cer. & sey 509 ey 52:0 
(2) Under Hoiding Company Control :— 
woe KS RR a 161 264 10-6 11-2 
Oy Nomatatatery Sie. 20 EG. feck aa. 103 0-6 
LAO AMMAN EERE 8 FB OE ARE GEE 269 35+7 
Fant OM 68 Soe eo Re PR a 5 1-1 
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and regional independence than has yet been seen in other 
nationalisation measures. The Area Boards are given promi- 
nence ; each of the twelve will have the statutory duty to 
develop and maintain an “ efficient coordinated and economical 
system of gas supply’ and to secure “ the efficient and econo- 
mical production of coke,” in conjunction with the National 
Coal Board. Each Area Board will consist of seven to nine 
members, including the chairman of the Gas Consultative 
Council for the area; the Bill does not state whether any of 
these members may hold part-time appointments, and all are 
to be appointed directly by the Minister. 

Each of the twelve Area Boards will have sole responsibility 
for fixing tariffs, subject to its general duty to earn a profit 
“taking one year with another.” Thus, in their trading policy, 
the Area Boards will have complete independence ; and there 
will not necessarily be any uniformity of charges—or even of 
charging principles—among them. The main safeguard for the 
consumer will reside in the Gas Consultative Councils, which 





Gas COMPANIES 


Company Stock 1947 
| High | 
fa) | 


{ 
| poe pied 
Operatinc ComPANirs j } j j 
Bamet Dist. Gas & Water | Ord. (7% max.) | 160} | 163 | 145 | 150 | 1624) 150 


Bournemouth Gas & Water | Perp, 4% b, | 1158 | 97 | 1025 | 1044 | 102 
Bristol Gas... ....,.... Gen. Cap. Stk. | 113} | 118) | 98. | 209) | dash 112 
(5°, max. 1 ' | 
British Gas Light ........ eee | 1354) 129) | 122. | 125} | 133g | 126 
Commercial Gas*......4., SEE BG 78} a 78 91s | 82 | B3hxd 
Croydon Gas* ... 5.10. Max. Div, Stk... | 1044 | 107 | 90 | 101} | 1084 | 102 
Derby Gas Light & Coke.. | Cons, Ord, (5% Sth | 146 | 155 | 137} | 140} | 1544 
Standa i i | i | 
Gas Light & Coke*......, Ord. ...... bibs | 93/14) 23/7 | 19/6 | 23/3 | 23/4 | 22/6 
Liverpool Gas ........44. Ord. (5% Std.) | 123 122% 105 | 122) | 1274 | 122 
ant (Mon.) Gas.....4 + 5% Perp, Deb, 109} 110 | 108 | 117) | 118 | 1 
Sheffield & District... 217° Consolidated Stk. | 140} 142) | 123 | 132g | 1498 | 142 
South Metropolitan® ...... Ondis2i5-Aeiss } 1053 | 100; 85 | 99 | 924.) 9 
South Suburban® .,.2. 1” 5% Perp. Pref, | 117 | 115. | 1024 | 1074 | 114)", 107 
wGen fs tect tists 54% Red. Pref. | 109} | 105$ | 100} | 994 | 107§ 100 
Tottenham & District... .. 5% Pref.,...+.. 132 | 4 102 | 107} 1149 "| 108} 
Hotpinc Companirs \ 
Associated Gas & Water.. | Ord,....... +2. | 18/74] 21/6 | 18/- | 21/- | 23/6 | 22/6 
Gas Consolidation... 4% R Cum. Pref. | 19/-"| 2176 | 19/6 | 19/6 | 20/- | 18/6 
Severn Valley Gas........ 44% Cum. Pref. | 20/9 | 22/6 | 20/3 | 21/- | 21/11) 20/9 
Fastern Gas® ,,.... | Orde. ss. et ag | 93/- | 22/6 | 19/6 | 22/6 | 22/7 | 22/3 
ted Kingdom Gas |” 34% Deb. Red | |--98g | 107} | 96 | 975) 998 | 935 
} 


@) Prices of actual transactions marked in the Official and Unofficial lists. (6) Middle Price. 

Companies which may be eligible for additional compensation {under Clause 25 of the 

Gas Bill) in respect of sales losses due to war damage or the transfer of population 
arising from the war. 
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are to be set up in each Area, and will consist of 20 to 30 
members, appointed by the Minister, of whom at least half will 
be chosen from the nominees of the local authorities of the 
Area. The Consultative Councils; with-their direct right of 
access to the Minister, and their right to be informed of the 
general plans of development in the Area which they serve, 
are evidently intended to occupy more than a nominal place in 
the new structure. ; 
In previous nationalisation measures the main emphasis 
has been laid on the powers of a central authority—the National 
Coal Board. or the British Transport Commission. In the Gas 
Bill, these central functions are far less prominent. Indeed, the 
question must be raised whether the structure of the industry, 
as contemplated in the Bill, sufficiently emphasises their import- 
ance. It proposes that a Gas Council is to be set up, with a 
chairman and deputy chairman appointed by the Minister, 
together with all the chairmen of the Area Boards. This has 
the makings of a useful co-ordinating body, but its functions 
appear to be strictly circumscribed. It may offer advice to the 
Minister ; it will assist the Area Boards to perform their func- 
tions efficiently ; if it is authorised by the Boards, it may per- 
form common services for them. But the Gas Council appears 
to have no more than limited power of intervention on such 
questions as technical improvement or development. True, 
the Minister will have to consult the Council before. he 
approves any general programme of development for the 
industry, but it will be the Area Boards which are responsible 
for carrying it out. There is a danger of excessive devolution 
here, similar to that which threatens the Coal Board, in allowing 
regional views and ambitions too much rein in working out a 
programme of development by local instalments instead of a 
national whole. An independent Gas Council (which, by its 
constitution, this is not) would be in a better position to take 
wider views, and would be in a stronger position to discuss 
the makings of a national fuel policy with the powerful central 
bodies in coal and electricity. The proposed Council will act 
largely as a co-ordinator, and as a clearing house for the 
industry’s capital. Since power is being taken under the Bill 
to raise up to £250 million for new development, a somewhat 
tighter system of central management might be an advantage. 
Such questions of organisation apart, the main point of 
public interest in the Bill touches the compensation clauses. 
When the Heyworth Committee proposed that gas undertakings 
should be taken over, it considered it essential that the terms 
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should be agreed by an impartial body as fair to 
owners (private or municipal). The Bill, however, 4 
this principle and provides for compensation on the ; 
the Electricity Act. Holders of securities in gas comp 
be compensated by stock issued by the Gas Cour 
guaranteed by the Treasury. Their compensation rights 
calculated on the basis of Stock Exchange quotations for th, 
securities in October last year, or in the first half of roa. 
that basis is more favourable, and the claims will be Salih 
by the issue a, 
of British Gas Stock of such amount as in the opinion efi, 
Treasury is at the vesting date of a value equal to the valugg 
the said securities held by him, regard being had (in nat 
the value of the stock so issued) to the market value of. 
ment securities at or about the vesting date... te 
—a modified formula which is presumably intended to aygy 
the single day’s hiatus which occurred on January Ist, in th 
issue of Transport Stock. nlf 
It is doubtful whether the Heyworth Committee would hay 
thought well of this method of compensation. Purchase q 
the basis of Stock Exchange prices is perhaps more open p 
criticism in the case of gas than in any other industry, forgs 
dividends have always been governed by strict limitations, often 
by reference to sliding scales for charges. Indeed, as the Hey. 
worth Report observed, the history of gas legislation over, 
century has been largely concerned with price and dividen 
control—which public opinion rightly demanded in returnfy 


, a 


the grant of perpetual franchises to the undertakings. Clause 25 ; 


of the Bill admittedly provides for additional compensation 
for those undertakings which suffered a substantial loss imgalg: 
in 1944, compared with 1938, owing to war damage or transle 
of population, but it must also be shown that this fall had 
adverse effect on the Stock Exchange value of the company’s 
securities on the dates chosen in the Bill. The position of 
certain leading gas stocks under the Bill is shown in the tabk 
on page 193. On the capital side, stockholders may hae 
little cause for complaint, but their incomes will be more 
seriously affected. As for the local authorities, the Bill follows 
the inequitable precedent of the Electricity Act in paying of 


only the net debt of the municipal undertakings. It is latein 
the day to carry effective opposition against these cone 
principles of compensation, which hurt the cautious and spar 
the profligate. But an attempt should be made to secure some 
modification. ¢ 
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Business Notes 


Markets and the Franc 


Inevitably, the franc and the French political crisis have 
quite dominated the City this week. But the Stock Exchange 
reaction, as usual on such dramatic occasions, has simply followed 
the headlines and has certainly not been based on any pene- 
trating reflections upon the possible effects on British trade. It 
has focused its whole attention on the question whether what 
the French are doing will make an early, or even an eventual, 
devaluation of sterling more likely. From this point of view the 
French decision had, of course, cast its shadow before ; at the 
end of last week gold shares had already started to rise and gilt- 
edged, under the added burden of Mr Bevin’s speech, had fallen 
further. On Monday morning, therefore, markets were quick 
off the mark, and in very active dealings showed a pattern align- 
ing almost precisely with the week-end forecasts. Gilt-edged fell 
sharply, though not more so than the underlying pressures on 
the market might have led one to expwct. Even so, the new 
Transport Stock at one time touched 953 (closing at 96, or 1% 
down), while 2} per cent Consols reached 78}. Gold shares 

med, adding up to 20 per cent in two days to the values of 
leading Kaffir producers and boosting even the speculative non- 
producers ; there were sharp rises in internationals and in com- 
modirty shares ; and industrials were very firm. 


This was the classical reaction to devaluation possibilities, a 
necessarily, the Chancellor’s categorical denial of any int 


to devalue started a reversal of Monday’s movements. But — 


rumours of this kind—intensified, in this case, by the 


which had attended both the French deliberations and the 


tant Anglo-French negotiations—are not easily 
Although Tuesday was the !2s: day of the Account, much of iit 
opening fall in gold shares was later retrieved. The hesitant 
which developed at the close and spread further on Wedne 


reflected, not any tardy recognition that the Chancellor really | 


meant what he said, but simply the rising political difficulties # 
the French Government. And, while gold shares have lost som 
of their gains, gilt-edged have regained some of their losst= 
providing a slightly more propitious setting for the opening (an 
closing) of the cash lists for the Australian conversion loan ¢ 
first day of the new account. 


Meanwhile, the gilt-edged situation has lost none a its i 
for the keen observer. At times such as these investors’ j 


is naturally prone to be particularly undiscriminating ; but, afiet 
all that has been said recently of the anomalies which the ‘ans 


port operation has created in the pattern of yields, it mi 


been expected that a new shock to the market would have jeth i 


some of the prices more nearly into line. On such consid 
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the Irredeemables on a falling market were due for a bigger fall 
than the new stock, and the same was true of such stocks as 
3 per cent Savings Bonds, 1965-75. But in fact prices of Trans- 
port Stock and of the Irredeemables moved virtually in step, 
with the result that by mid-week the ‘yield relationship had 
become even more curious than it was ten days ago. The merit 
of a “date”—though one of 40 years—in Transport Stock was 
then measured by a mere penny off the yield by comparison 
with the running return on Old Consols ; but by Wednesday it 
had actually become a minus quantity, for Consols at 79} 
returned £3 3s. 3d. per cent and Transport Stock at 96} offered 
3d. more. The position of the 18-28 year Savings Bonds, how- 
ever, had become more rational—the yield margin, by com- 
parison with Transport Stock, had widened from 2s. per cent to 
nearly 3s. per cent—in favour, of course, of the latter. 


Sd * x 


Bank Chairmen on Inflation 


This week’s annual statement by Mr Rupert Beckett, of the 
Westminster Bank, completes this year’s symposium from the 
chairmen of the leading banks. The central theme, as might have 
been expected, has been the problem of inflation, and the possi- 
bility of enlisting financial policy as a means of relieving the still 
excessive pressures upon Britain’s over-strained economy. On 
this crucial issue, Mr Beckett shares the opinions of the majority 
of his colleagues. In their views upon the economic problem, as 
a Note in last week’s issue remarked, the banks are by no means 
unanimous, but in the matter of inflation the differences between 
them seem to be mainly differences of emphasis. In this context, 
undoubtedly the most powerful statement has come from Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, chairman of Lloyds Bank. He, like Mr 
Beckett and others, has drawn attention to the inadequacy of last 
year’s Budgets, and has shown very clearly how inflation, even 
though it remains partially suppressed, is hampering the efforts 
of the production drive by eating into stocks, diverting essential 
supplies to non-essential uses, and sapping the will to work. 

With one exception, all the banks have said the same thing in 
different ways, and powerfully reinforce the plea for a more 
realistic financial policy which has frequently been made in these 
columns and elsewhere. Among economists, as in the City, there 
is now widespread agreement that the only way of releasing the 
pressure lies in measures to restore some real effectiveness to the 
price mechanism by a realistic financial policy of the kind: admir- 
ably summarised by Lord Balfour. What is needed is a large 
and “ cenuine ” Budget surplus, but one achieved not by an all- 
round increase in taxation, but, on the contrary, despite the re- 
duction in direct taxation—especially PAYE—which is required 
to buttress the drive for harder work. Hence, as all the bankers 
agree, there must be a large reduction in aggregate Government 
expenditure, including, of course, the “ below-line ” expenditure. 
There can be no escape, if this policy is to be followed, from the 
vexed problem of the cost of living subsidies. But a condition 
precedent of any assault upon that is a more understanding 
attitude on the part of the TUC—or a tougher line from_ the 
Government in dealing with it. In view of the political delicacy 
of such issues, the chances that, between now and April, either 
party will show a change of heart seem rather slender. 

In the circumstances, it is perhaps regrettable that one of 
the pronouncements from the bankers might conceivably be seized 
upon as apparently affording some justification for Governmental 
inactivity on this whole matter. The Midland Bank, true to its 
long tradition of sponsoring an expansionist monetary policy, 
refers to suspicions that “financial proposals . . + Presented as 
measures to combat inflation might lead on to positive deflation. 
It should be noted, however, that Lord Linlithgow does not say 
that he shares these fears, and close scrutiny of his speech as a 
whole suggests that he is more nearly in line with the general 
view than at first appears—except, of course, on the issue of 
cheaper money. On this matter he even went so far as to say 
not only that high interest rates are not “an indispensable part 
of the technique for Senne the use of purchasing power,” but 
that “they are capable of i 
of priorities among capital projects.” 


* * * 


The Bank Balance Sheets 


The year’s accounts of the banks have yielded no surprises. 
Indeed, the changes shown by the balance sheets, considered as 
a group, have conformed very closely to those foreshadowed in 
these columns four weeks ago, The expansion of deposits, 
however, proved to be rather larger than had been’expected, and 


ucing a thoroughly irrational order: 
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certainly much bigger than many people were hoping twelve 
months ago when the inflationary impetus of the cheaper money 
drive was at last withdrawn. As the accompanying table shows, 
it amounted to nearly £250 million for the clearing banks as a 
whole—a welcome contrast with the 1946 expansion of almost 
£780 million, but still a very large figure. There is some reason 
to hope, however, that the trend really will begin to turn in 
1948 ; it is noteworthy that nine-tenths of the whole of the 1947 
increase occurred in the last quarter, and was primarily atiri- 
butable to heavy “below-line” expenditure by the Treasury, 
notably for war damage. Fundamentally, however, even this 
expansion can be regarded as an effect, as well as a cause, of the 
prevalent inflation, for if there were not so marked a deficiency 
of spontaneous savings, these Government outgoings would be 
in ii directly or indirectly, by the public instead of by the 
s. 

It is interesting to observe that one of the bank chairmen— 
Mr Rupert Beckett, of the Westminster Bank—attributed to 
inflation a large part even of the expansion of bank -advances, 
because the increased demands for accommodation reflected the 
rise in prices, especially of raw materials. Certainly, the price 
factor goes a long way to explain why, in the past two years, 
the growth of advances has so far surpassed the amount of 
business which the banks expected when the war ended. Last 
year’s rise amounted to £225 million, or nearly £60 million more 
than that for 1946, and as between the “ Big Five” banks ranged 
from 13} per cent for the Westminster to almost 35 per cent for 
Lloyds. The deposit expansion was more evenly spread, from 
3 per cent for the Midland to 6} per cent for Barclays. 


LONDON CLEARING Banks 
(£ Millions) 


j j 
At December 31 


Average of Months 


| 1946 








1947 


1946 1947 

WT, recs tebe Severe et ta 5,685-4 5,934-5 §,097 §,650 
Net Deposits® ... 25.2.2... 5,438-7 §,682-1 4,932 5,463 
MME Soret cenit eoysiccsesisaye 499-4 501-8 523 474 
Money Market Assets..........- 1,042- 1,272-9 757 1,172 
Me MOOS 2 cos sete 5 chee 431-9 479-6 300 450 
CDG 0 tte Rbidnsb5-4hd 610-4 793-3 457 T22 
Treasury Deposit Receipts ...... 1,559-5 1,288-0 1,492 1,308 
Investments plus Advances ..... 2,407-2 2,688-4 2,233 2,581 
Investments’. ..... 50.55.05. 1,427-0 1,482-8 1,345 1,474 
VERNON a5 os his id's - it 980 | .1,205-6 888 1,107 


*After deducting items in course of coliection. 


None of the banks, naturally, has given any indication of the 
extent of depreciation which had to be carried on investments, 
but several of them emphasised that their internal provisions 
had been “more than ample.” Despite the change of trend 
in the gilt-edged market, the banks’ holdings rose in the aggre- 
gate by a further £56 million, but there was a relatively sharp 
reduction (by £17 million) in December, which may reflect writing 
down. As Mr Eric Smith remarked, the process of passing 
from a 2} per cent basis to an “infinitely preferable ” realistic 
3 per cent basis “ must of necessity be painful for institutions 
whose business compels them to be consistent purchasers of 
gilt-edged securities.” All the big banks expanded their portfolios 
during the year—except the National Provincial, which showed 
a small reduction. Barclays, with an increase of £18 million, 
accounted for roughly one-third of the aggregate movement for 
the clearing banks as a whole. 


* * * 


Pattern of French Exports 


The main advantage to France of its devaluation policy will 
be the cheapening of its exports. The latest figures available for 
French exports cover the first. ten. months of 1947. The total 
amounted to 173 milliard francs compared with 71 milliard francs 
in the corresponding period of 1946. Manufactured goods 
accounted for 72 per cent of all exports, while industrial raw 
materials and agricultural produce each comprised about 14 per 
cent.. Food exports consisted mainly of wines and other beverages 
and the principal items classified as raw materials were metals, 
textiles (presumably tops, noils, waste) and fuel. ‘ 

Manufactured textiles—yarns. and tissues—form France’s main 
export group and accounted for 23 per cent of the ten months’ 
total, . The. French. textile. industry has made a. fairly rapid 
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recovery since the war. ‘The owyput of worsted yarn over the 
first ten months of the year was running at a rate of about Io per 
cent above the level of 1938 although woollen yarn production 





FreNcH EXPORTS 
(milliards of francs) 


1946 j 1947 


1938 | 


Description Jan.-Oct. | Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. 
a 
I Agricultural produce ........seeeeeeeeenees ' 3-3 rhb 13-5 e 24 Riss 
Ul Industrial raw materials .......+0eeeeeeee 7-9 p _8 = ere 
ED. nc cnaentbepihbecatans (ome 0-8 1-9 4-6 
ee eee ae ee $1 6-4 
TE siuccremuspry> once hhaipen sane’ Hiators | 05 | 3-0 920 
{II Manufactures ..... 0.00. cc eee e eee eeee eens 5-0 45-0 5 125°¢ ak 
a ba 
; | . . 39°8 
Pomtiiet< ivsivs canes tens oweanstaeee | 3-4 i 11-7 =. 
Engineering goods. .........0 eee eeee | 2:0 11-8 a 
Chemicals 6.5 olka ee ce edeseseot vets | 2-3 i 9-0 ; ; 
Apparel .. 0... eke cee ee ener rer enneees 0-4 1-9 3.3 
Luxury ZO0dS ........--csescvevcensess 0-3 1 8 3:3 
China and glass 2... 6... cece e weer eens 0-3 } 1-6 ' 
Leather . eee 6 en eetee ee eee 0-4 . 6 } i : 
Paper and paper goods .....-.+-+eseees | 0-7 2 . , os 
ewan tT. E « ccvaiaents eat iead | 24-2 70-27 | 173-1 
Main Markets :-— | 
French Overseas POSSESSIONS ...66 ree ecereeeees 6-6 24-0 69-3 ey 
mettre! Sige i nar. eH fod Be 9-9 24-1 
Se ee eee ee 1. ae 15-5 
Tunisia Ci ee bees avn 0 0siens SOREN ES ae ; 2 . : 
reach West Africa ..........<ceeesees . 5 . 
oa ree ere 17-6 46-7 103-8 
Belgo-Luxemburg ......sscccscesceses 3-5 eg 15:2 20-7 
Limited Mamg@oen. « vavecke+2sa0desuneen 2-5 3-5 11-8 
Switeerland ...,...cakcs idan eaiebbasks 1-6 7-3 11-2 
Neth AS wiiecdebccvessseeemqupanas 1-1 2-1 6-6 
Cepee . oconencntneouso6 00d Seaee vena 0-4 2-3 5:2 
3S A occ ab tecveseseseseeeeane 1-4 4-5 ; 
Wéutinad....-c.-ceeccecsaccedeebeess 0:6 0-1 . 
~e Be et 0-3 0-5 2-4 


was some 16 per cent below. The output of cotton and rayon 
yarn has also regained the prewar level. The manufacture of 
wool and cotton cloth in the first ten months of 1947 was about 
9§ per cent of the 1938 figure, while the output of rayon tissues 
was 40 per cent higher than before the war and production was 
still expanding. The volume of textile exports, however, has not 
regained the 1938 level. The next largest export group is 
engineering goods, followed by chemicals. These two groups, 
together with manufactured textiles, comprised 55 per cent of 
total exports. Shipments of apparel and luxury goods were 
relatively small, 

The direction of French trade displays an interesting pattern. 
In the ten months, 45 per cent of exports went to French overseas 
possessions, in the following order of importance : Algeria (France’s 
largest market), Morocco, Tunisia and French West Africa. Belgo- 
Luxemburg was the principal foreign market taking I2 per cent 
of total exports, followed by the United Kingdom (7 per cent) 
and Switzerland (6 per cent). Other important European destina- 
tion were the Netherlands, Sweden and Germany. French exports 
to the Western Hemisphere were relatively small. The United 
States took only 3 per cent of the total and smaller quantities went 
to Argentina and Brazil. 


* * * 


No Currency Cancellation 


After the recent indiscretion by the Chief Government Whip, 
in saying that “some fine day” note hoarders would awake to 
find their holdings “ valueless,” the Government obviously could 
not avoid making a more categorical statement of its intentions 
on the question of a note exchange than it had chosen to do 
on previous occasions. Last week, in a written answer,. Mr 
Glenvil Hall stated that “changes in design” of notes have 
occurred in the past and may recur “im the future,” but the 
whole issue obviously could not be replaced “either soon or 
suddenly.” He added (“perhaps unnecessarily”) that in no 
circumstances would the old notes lose their value, and that he 
could conceive of no circumstances in which the Bank of England 
would fail to discharge their obligation to “pay the full face 
value of any note presented to them.” That ought to be sufficient 
to allay the fears of the timid; but Mr Whiteley’s remark, 
coming after so long a succession of more or less far fetched 
rumours, obviously did much damage, and it may be some time 
before the Government’s reassurance sinks in. 

As for those who are more than timid, and are fearful because 
they have much to hide, Mr Hall’s statement scems likely to 


_the offer is for only half that amount. But British supplies 
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have quite the opposité effect. This very carefully wonky HB The ne 
answer plainly leaves the door wide open for a straightforges gan countric 
exchange of currency on a parity basis. What is ruled BB greater. 
calling in of notes with the object of exacting a forced jog, Mmm techni: 
or levy upon part of the amount deposited, as has been , » mis to un 
in Continental countries and most drastically, of course, by Riggs fe larger 4 
But in view of the unrest which has been caused, it might hays Mee imports 


been expected that the official statement would this time have bem fae veget2D! 
categorical in all respects. The fact that the question: of g could b 


“ straight ” exchange is still left quite open can mean only ong gf Bie treat It 
two things: either that the Government is in fact planning gy fie {004s. 
an operation or that it is determined to encourage the “ spivg® agg ME trade b 


tax-evaders to continue to think so, In either case, the imme fae 2nd 1! 
diate effects will be much the same—a continuance of the efforts gf ceased 
illicit holders to get rid of their notes, Provided that their “Tee carryin; 
to do so by getting into goods mainly take the form of a search fm Mae yet 00 
vajuables, the inflationary aspects of the stampede afford link coal for 
ground for concern, and if their flight from money meangeg 
seems almost inevitable—that the capital available for employmen 
in the black markets is reduced, there may be a notable net gain 

But, of course, while the mere threat of a note exchange mayj 1 
this way have some of the effects which would be exerted by an Stee 
actual exchange, it fails to catch the tax-evaders. The Mone} Si 
which the “spivs” disgorge, instead of passing to the ‘Treasury finishe 






















and out of circulation—as it would eventually do if tax follow 
were caught as a result of the scrutiny facilitated by an ex and § 
notes—simply passes into the bank accounts of those who sel] Billets, 
objets d’art, and may, therefore, join in the inflationary race {14 2s 
goods in general demand. In certain circumstances, therefore, the Coal p 
decline in the note circulation, so far from being a sign of to 8s. 
lessening of inflationary pressure, might be precisely the o c surpti 
The policy of keeping the “ spivs” guessing has been well staged reflect 
and may have been wise. But it could become a double risen 
weapon, Ng crease 
- * ms down. 

prices 

Bilateral Trade Discussions ea The 
Bilateral trading negotiations are providing a full tally, -_ 
difficulties, Negotiations with the various gountries cannot expla 
carried on simultaneously although their results are interrelat Marq 
Delicate problems arise—to decide, say, whether extra coal § fact { 


Denmark would produce a better return than more 
to Argentina. And quite apart from questions of quantity, th 
is the abiding problem of relative prices. oe 
Such is the background of the current spate of co cia 
negotiations. In Argentina “negotiations” may seem too po 
a word for the normal processes of Argentine bargainin 
Threats to stop meat shipments to Britain have been uttered af 
denied, but at any rate have not yet materialised. Up to last week 
end, the Argentine brief was handled by Senor Miranda. Sint 
then Dr Bramuglia has taken part and even President Perén has 
intervened. This accession of more conventional spokesmen 
for the Argentine side appears to have improved the temper of 
discussion, and there are better hopes of a settlement, Some $ 
fences still have to be taken, among them the price demanded 
for Argentine meat which Britain considers too high, and the 
method of payment for ihe railways. a 
Negotiations with Denmark have been adjourned and tt | 
Danish delegation is sceking further instructions from i 
Government. Agreement was reached on butter, bacon em — 
beef. For these, the Danes have accepted prices appreciably 7 
below the level at which the discussions broke down last Octobet 
but Britain is to get a smaller proportion of Denmark’s mu 
exports than before the war. Denmark appears to be disappointed — 
with the British offer of coal and steel. Britain proposed to slip | 
600,000 tons of coal—Denmark’s share under the Marshall Plat 
—compared with the Danes’ minimum requirement of a millon 
tons. Since British coal stocks are at such a high level, af 
extra 400,000 tons ought to be met quite easily, without denyimg | 
supplies to other claimants. The steel position is more difficult, 
In 1947 Denmark obtained 100,000 tons from Britain ; this’ 


be tight and it may be possible to offset this deficiency 
agreeing to ship larger quantities of . e. 
At least with Italy an agreement has been concluded—or 
an understanding, as no formal protocol of contract was sig 
The negotiations were concentrated largely on financial m 
discussed in a Note on page 198, but the trade position bet 
the two countries during the current year wa; also reviewed 
Italy had a surplus balance of payments with the  sterl 
area in 1947 which is estimated at a little under £15 mill 
Italy’s physical trade surplus with the United Kingde 
for the first eleven months of 1947 amounted to £154 million. 
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The new agreement assumes that the trade between tne two 
countries in 1948 will balance, although the yolume will be 
greater. It will indeed be necessary for trade to. balance if the 
“technical position” of sterling on the Italian exchange market 
is to improve, but this can be achieved only if Italy purchases 
larger quantities of Britain’s “ less essential exports.” Britain’s 
imports from Italy last year consisted mainly of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, textiles, raw silk and hemp. Very few of these items 
could be classified as essential, but a year ago Britain agreed to 
treat Italy as a war-shattered economy and to purchase luxury 
foods. If these purchases are to continue in 1948 how will the 
trade balance ? Britain should export larger quantities of wool 
and rubber to Italy this year now that Unrra shipments have 
ceased and British ships will probably take a large part of the 
carrying trade. Coal has also been mentioned as a British export, 
yet on purely economic grounds it would be better to exchange 
coal for butter and bacon than for pears and peaches. 


x * * 


Steel Prices and Priorities 


Since two tons of coal go to the production of every ton of 
finished steel it was inevitable that the price of steel should again 
follow the price of coal upwards... The new Control of Iron 
and Steel Order gives details of the new maximum prices. 
Billets, blooms and slabs for re-rolling have advanced by §s. to 
{14 2s. 6d. a ton (before rebates) and bright bars by 8s. to £29 13s, 
Coal prices rose on December 31st by 2s. 6d. a ton; the extra §s. 
to 8s. a ton on finished steel is not out of proportion. Indeed, 
surprise has been expressed that steel prices should apparently 
reflect no other factors, for fuel-oil and processing costs have also 
risen in recent months, But fuel-saving and not least the in- 
creased production of steel have helped to keep average costs 
down. The new prices are some 60 to 70 per cent higher than 1938 
prices ; coal prices have risen 120 per cent in the same period. 


The Order also consolidates previous Control of Iron and Steel 
Orders except those relating to scrap. The “M” form is 
formally replaced by the “I.S.” authorisation system, Mr Jay’s 
explanation of this system on Tuesday was shorter than Mr 
Marquand’s earlier attempt and indeed little clearer. In 
fact the mechanism of the new system does not differ greatly 
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trom that of the old ; the real difference will be felt in the zeal 
with which the Ministry of Supply enforces the new rule that 
uncompleted deliveries cannot be carried over to the next quarter. 
Priorities wjll be granted only for specific deliveries needed to 
avoid a bottleneck, and then only if the production is considered 
essenual. “Essential production” means production contributing 
to export, for dollar saving purposes or for such needs as steel, 
power (including atomic energy), fuel, transport and agriculture. 
This announcement of what might be taken to be a new Prime 
Minister’s List seems to serve little purpose, Attempts to define 


“essential ” often do more harm than good. A bottleneck even - 


in an inessential. enterprise may indirectly affect. the whole of 
industry by hoarding capital, labour and equipment that could wel 
be diverted elsewhere. One reform that has long been desirable 
was not announced: there is no relaxation of the secrecy. which 
surrounds allocations. The recent complaints of the shipbuilders 
and machine tool makers against their allocations have driven 
home once more the harm done by secrecy. If the total tonnage 
allocated to each industry were published, unedifying disnutes 
of this sort might be avoided. 


* & x 


Steel Scrap from Germany 


Hurdles have still to be taken before there can be any 
assurance that the aim of importing a million tons of steel scrap 
from Germany this year (an essential part of the steel-production 
programme outlined a fortnight ago by Sir Stafford Cripps) will 
be achieved. Britain received last year from Germany—virtually 
from the British Zone—490,000 tons ; 290,000 tons were “ booty ” 
from German military establishments, 160,000 commercial scrap, 
and 60,000 tons were collected from scrapped German ships. How 
is the 1948 programme to be made up? It is intended to begin 
by raising the rate of delivery of booty scrap to 50,000 tons 
month. As November, the best month so far, yielded only 
35,000 tons, this will require an effort. It can be attained, no 
doubt, on occasion. In a fortunate month, and with a special 
effort, it can be surpassed ; but to maintain that average over the 
year is another matter. The balance will have to be made up 
from commercial sources, and the commercial target has been 
pitched still. higher at 80,000 tons a month. The commercial 
scrap can be secured only by contracts negotiated with the iron and 
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steel office of the bizonal economic administration, which in turn 
will get the bulk of it from commercial dealers. 3 
Negotiations with the bizonal iron and steel office, designed to 
secure eventually a million tons of commercial scrap, were begun 
early last year. They are going on in Frankfurt still, and have 
borne only disappointing fruit so far. A contract for the delivery 
of 100,000 tons of commercial scrap in the first quarter of 1948 
was signed at Frankfurt in December. Doubts have arisen, how- 
ever, about the fulfilment of even this instalment. German 
objections have shifted from the price to the needs of German 
industry for scrap, and thence to the difficulty of getting the 
German commercial scrap dealer to deliver supplies. a 

Absurd though this is (for the quantity of scrap steel awaiting 
removal in the Ruhr towns and factories is fantastic), it is an 
objection not easy to meet in the present state of the German 
economy. It should be demonstrable to the German administra- 
tion that the sale of scrap to Britain—since, under the Anglo- 
American agreement of December, Britain must pay either in 
dollars or in commodities—is in the German interest. To per- 
suade the German scrap dealer that it is in his interest is not so 
easy. The sterling price now offered is handsome, but he does 
not get the sterling price ; he is paid in overvalued marks. He 
gets a sterling bonus of ro per cent, half to be expended for the 
benefit of his firm and half for the benefit of his workpeople ; 
but the remainder goes into the bizonal foreign exchange account. 
The bonus has not yet shown itself to be a powerful inducement. 
German scrap dealers, like other German traders, do not seem 
to want to sell for export. 

When this difficulry is surmounted there will be others. 
Shortage of food creates a shortage of effective labour. Cutting 
equipment is scarce in the Ruhr ; so are railway trucks. If it is 
added that the new price of £6 10s. a ton at the German port will 
mean £9 to £9 10s. a ton delivered to the British steelworks, it 
will be seen that there is the strongest case for maintaining the 
collection of British scrap at the highest possible level. 


* * * 
Cotton Wages and Output 


The increase of 7s. 6d. a week for adult weavers in the cotton 
industry, though less than the ros. rise sought by the union, was 
expected. Spinning operatives had recently secured an increased 
minimum wage, and the shortage of manpower in the industry 
provided the unions with a strong case for making the industry 
more attractive to recruits. The increase is to be regarded as an 
interim measure, pending the conclusions of the Moelwyn Hughes 
committee on the revision of the wages structure. There is other 
evidence that the level of wages in the cotton ‘industry has by 
no means become stable. In the spinning section the Aronson 
agreement, which came into force only on January sth, cannot 
yet be said to be working satisfactorily. Im many mills there 
were some workers who were already getting pay equal to or 
beyond the new rates. They are naturally among the more 
experienced workers. While the lower-paid workers have been 
given increases, these have not; and the resulting discontent 
has caused some stoppages of work. The card-room workers’ 
union complains that the employers’ association has sent out a 
circular urging employers not to pay more than the new list 
rates, and that in consequence “ many workers” have had no 
benefit from the Aronson sgreement. The employers, whose 
main concern is 20 prevent the dispute spreading into a new 
general wages claim, maintain that only a few workers are con- 
cerned. Negotiations on this subject were resumed in Man- 
chester on Thursday. > 

What effect will these wage movements. have on the industry’s 
costs and on its ability to export? The industry has put in 
applications to the Board of Trade for increased price margins 
to offset the wage increases, and the Board has now granted an 
increase of § per cent in spinning and doubling margins. 
Whether the markets for. cotton goods will stand higher 
prices in general may perhaps be doubted. Mr. Wilson and 
Mr Isaacs, who met representatives of the two sections of 
the industry in London this week, impressed upon employers 
and employed the need. to increase output, raise efficiency 
and reduce costs. Wage increases will only make difficulties 
for the industry unless they are followed by improvements in 
efficiency. It does not seem, however, that any concrete 


‘plans to raise output emerged from the meeting, although both 


ment might take to this end. The most urgent need is to in- 
crease and stabilise the . for recruitment 
has improved since the Control of Engagement Order, it is still 
insufficient to offset wastage. Plans for increasing manpower 
include the introduction of more European voluntary workers.’ 


a 
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It was also agreed to continue overtime working, but thé jadi 
shows no inclination to adopt this universally ; only abo 

third of the mills are now working overtime. There re: 
that by the spring, when the physical difficulties are & 
extension of overtime will be possible. a 


* * * 


Italian Debt Service 


The undertaking given by Italy in the Anglo-Italian & 
agreement last April to resume interest payments on ‘pie 
Italian debts due 16 Britain is at last to be implemented, 
arrears are to be paid in sterling on bonds and coupons gp, 
September 15, 1948, of the £1,119,340 outstanding ma 
Railway § per cent bonds, 1862, £562,600 outstanding 7 pere 
Credit Consortium fer Public Works, 1927-47 issue, Aj 


“B” series of the Royal Sardinian Railway Company 3 pe 
issues, of which a total of £562,960 is outstanding. Notiggy 
be given of the dates when coupons will be payable. 
The agreement is welcome, though after the generous 
afforded to Italy under the agreement 2 much more expedit 
settlement might have been expected and some cxplaiiang 
offered for the nine months’ delay. It has certainly not Begg 
account of any lack of sterling balances, which are at presem 
the region of £35 million fs 
It is clear, however, that Italy’s sterling creditors have 
take second place in the queue, which has been headed by@ 
bondholders. In a reference to the provision of interest gh 
September 15th, the president of the Italian Trade Delegay 
has informed the Council of Foreign Bondholders that it Wilh. 
“4 matter for negotiation directly with the bondholders’ repieag 
tatives, with the reservation that sterling bonds cannot 
better terms than those recently. offered to holders of Italian @ 
bonds.” This proviso emanates directly from a clause if te 
settlement with the dollar bondholders which precluded the gram 
ing of any better treatment to other Italian creditors than the tém 
of the new 30-year dollar bonds—which bear interest of 1 perce 
for the first three years, 2 per cent for the fourth and fifthian 
and 3 per cent thereafter, with a 1 per cent sinking fund ope Se 
from 19§2 onwards. Even granted that American interim aidw 
Italy is the main pillar of its economy and that Italy has diffiealy” 
in meeting the service on its dollar debt, the submission. by te! 
British authorities to this limitation on subsequent interest-pa- 
ments in respect of the sterling debt seems questionable. 


* * * 
* Unvalued Securities ’’ : 


This week the Transport Arbitration Tribunal has met 
the first time to consider the submissions of the Transport Com | 
mission about the value for compensation purposes of four cami | 
stocks in the “ unvalued list.” This list includes some 80 railway 
and canal securities whose value for compensation could not br 
determined directly by stock exchange prices; those in i 
“valued list” were taken over on January 1st, and have bea 
compensated by the appropriate amounts of Transport Stok 

The “unvalued stocks” have occupied a particularly invidi 
position since the beginning of the year. They represent righ 
an amount of British Transport Stock which cannot be detert 
until the Arbitration Tribunal has examined the submissions’ 
the Transport Commission and after holders of the secur 
have had an opportunity of being heard. The Tribunal was’ 
up in August last year, under the chairmanship of Mr C. Mi 
gomery White, KC, with Mr B. G. Catterns and Sir Russ © 
Kettle. But since the Tribunal could not move until the Goa 
mission had made its submission in each case, the responsibility — 
for any delay in the settlement of outstanding claims for ‘y ri 
valued stocks” plainly cannot rest with the Tribunal, whidi! 
made a prompt start with the first cases, though it wil 
apparently, be called upon to sit again for some weeks. _ 

The chairman of the Tribunal, in a letter to The Times, BB 
made a point of some importance regarding the price at hi ; 
Transport Stock will be reckoned for the purpose of compensatilg 
these delayed claims on the “unvalued list.” This is a 
admittedly, a matter in which the Tribunal-is directly concem@ 
but. the eigenen. We eipresstd We Pcp that there seems to 
no ground for the apprehension (or hope) that the Treasury! 
effect the exchange of the “unvalued stocks” into Traf 
Stock at the market price of the latter at the date of issue. 7 
date of the transfer—that is, January 1, 1948—is to be treat 

of issue of the Transport Stock which is exchang 
In other words, holders of “unvalued stocks” will e1 
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LLOYDS BANK 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


we 


Statement of Accounts 
31st December, 1947 


LIABILITIES e 


eee 15,810,252 
eee 12,000,000 
+ 1,072,704,607 
$1,992,143 


Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Current, Deposit, and dibes Aeevents 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. . 


ASSETS 
Cash, 2 hand, with Bank - England and Reserve 


k of India 


Balances with and Cheques. on other Banks in the 
ritish Isles *.. 


Money at Cali and Short Notice ce 

Balances with Banks abroad 

Bills Discounted ... 

Treasury Deposit ia” ‘ eka 

Investments at or under Market Value aap 

Investments in pojttivneppeaia and aeetiare Com. 
panies 4,079,312 

Loans and hau oon of 192,308,392 

Other Assets and Accounts 14,892,650 

Bank Premises 6,887,927 

Liabilities of Comouere die Auventnbiiin, &e. 51,992,143 


91,138,942 


44,916,717 
79,183,500 
5,890,696 
148,205,670 
230,500,000 
282,511,053 


Williams Deacon’s 
Bank ‘Ltd. 


(Member of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 
GOVERNING OFFICE: 


MOSLEY STREET MANCHESTER 


PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICES ; 
20 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C.3 - 9 PALL MALL, S.W.1 


Over 200 Branches throughout London, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire and 
North Wales. 


CAPITAL ISSUED evi 

CAPITAL PAID UP 

RESERVE FUND... 

CURRENT & DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.. 

CASH IN HAND and at BANK OF 
ENGLAND ‘ 

BALANCES WITH, and CHEQUES IN 
COURSE OF COLLECTION ON, 
OTHER BANKS in GREAT BRITAIN 
& IRELAND 

MONEY AT CALL & SHORT NOTICE 12,078,852 

BILLS DISCOUNTED . -- 6,628,531 

TREASURY DEPOSIT RECEIPTS .«. 22,500,000 

INVESTMENTS ... be .«. 32,852,320 

ADVANCES oes 19,128,819 


£8,125,000 
1,875,000 
000 


1,500, 
106,673,825 
9,278,415 


6,783,422 


, sist December, 1947 


_ Associated Banks : 
"The Royal Bank of Scotland 5 Glyn, Mills & Co. 


St Spee as 
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National Provincial 
Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets December 31st, 1947 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ... 
Reserve Fund ‘és ei 10,000,000 
Current, Deposit and other yer . 455,797,248 


Liabilities for iomrenunye, Endorsements, Engage 
ments, ete. ... 


£9,479,416 


es 


£798,913,467 
cen eet aie 


Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
England 


Balances with, and Cheasan 4 in course of eubeetion:te on, 
other Banks in the United Kingdom and Ireland, 
and Cheques, Drafts, ete., in transit 


Money at Call and Short Notice 

Bills Discounted ... : 

Treasury Deposit Receipts 

Investments sea 
Advances to Customers tr other Samaiiie 

Bank Premises ... 

Liabilities of Cece ‘tee Acceptances ‘Siduna: 


ments, Engagements, ete. 
£798,913,467 
Head Office: 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Affiliated Banks 
Game: BANK ia. 


COUTTS & CO, 


NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


{Incorporaung the business of Messrs. Reeves Whitburn.) 
Statement of Accounts, 31st December, 1947. 


LiABILITIES. £ £ 
CapiraL AUTHORISED— 
“A” Stock 423,345 


“B” Stock sae 2,276,655 


Capita, Par-Urp— 
“A” Stock fo 
“B” Stock 

2,700,000 

SHare Premium ACCOUNT aa big ea Sek? Rhee «Sieh 924, 

RESERVE esi sia ‘ie NEM IM A 

Prorrr anp Loss ACcoUNT— 

Balance at Credit sia are bi sii west bee ais 263,302 


4,987 302 
128,333,697 


« _ 423,345 
«. 2,276,655 


Deposits Secured and Unsecured, Contingency and other Accounts, 
and provision for accruing expenses 
(including Liabilities of £126,748,072 secured on certain assets of 
the Company.) 
FINAL ee. less Income Tax 74,250 
LIABILITY—Bills Re-Discounted (excluding Treasury 
Bills) £9.6 611,758. 


£133,395,249 
£133, 


ASSETS. £ 
Cas AT BANKERS ne 1,638,081 
INVESTMENTS— 
British Government and Colonial Securities .. os» 15,819,687 
UNTER, and Short-dated penn. ‘ess Provision for 


Rebate nil - 115,009,992 
LOANS. AND. SUNDRY AMOUNTS RECEIVABLE <n bas dle $27,489 


FREEHOLD Premises (at approximate cost) aud pats “phe” shales 100,000 
Supstprary ComPANY— Finn 


WR nn eke ae wei 100 


—- — 


3.99520 
35, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


BAY HALL TRUST 
LIMITED. 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31\st 
December, 1947, and of the accompanying State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Charles Hambro, 
K.B.E., M.C. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The gross revenue amounted to £145,379, compared with 
£155,670 in 1946. After charging Debenture Interest, Income 
Tax and Profits Tax, Directors’ Fees, Management and General 
Expenses amounting to £81,007 the net profit is £64,372. Adding 
£359,075 brought forward, the total available for appropriation 1s 
£223,447 and a dividend of 6 per cent., free of tax, is recommended, 
which will absorb £60,828 and leave £162,619 to be carried forward. 


At market prices on December 31st, 1947 (or where no market 
price existed at valuations by the Directors at that date amounting to 
£281,315), the Share and Debenture Holdings and British Govern- 
ment Securities had an aggregate value of £3,341,375, as compared 
with their book value of £2,030,386, 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The net profit of £64,372 compares with £71,436 for 1946, a 
decrease of £7,064. Full provision has been made in the Profit and 
Loss Account for Income Tax and Profits Tax in respect of all 
income to 3ist December, 1947. Double taxation relief allowable 
to the Company, amounting to 2s. 11d. in the £, has been taken into 
account in arriving at this provision. At the end of 1947, the value 
of the investments showed an indicated appreciation of £1,310,989 
over book cost. Over 93 per cent. of the investments, including 
British Government Securities, taken at the valuations at December 
3ist last, are situated in the United Kingdom, South Africa and 
ether parts of the British Commonwealth. Similarly measured, 
but excluding British Government Securities, about 90 per cent. 
of the investments are in Ordinary stocks and shares and the balance 
in fixed-interest-bearing securities. 
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THE 


NATIONAL BANK | 


LIMITED 
MEMBER OF THE LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARINS H9U3 : 


£7,500,000 
£1,500,000 
£1,270,009 
£70 543,009 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 
RESERVE FUND... 
DEPOSITS (31-12-47) 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS FOR FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE, INCOME TAX AND 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS 


HEAD OFFICE: 


13-17 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
AND 14 BRANCHES IN THE METROPOLIS 
Also at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, SALFORD. 
BRISTOL, CARDIFF, SWANSEA, etc. 


IRELAND 
M & 35 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 


Branches at BELFAST, CORK, LIMERICK, WATERFORD 
and throughout the country 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS ALt OVER TH= WORLD 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 
Consent of His Majesty's Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance with the Oréer made under Section 1 of the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1946 


ISSUE OF £12,870,500 
GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


3 PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1963-1965, 
at the Rate of £98 10s. per cent. 


Interest payabie 1st May and ist Nevember. 


Six months’ Interest will be paid on ist November, 1948. 


The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will comply with the requirements of the Colonial Steck Act, 1900, in order that Trustees may invest ia the 
Steck, subject to the provisions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1925. 





OFFER OF CONVERSION TO HOLDERS OF 
£17,870,500 NEW SOUTH WALES 54 PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK & DEBENTURES, 1947-1957, 


for which actice of repayment on ist May, 1948, has been given. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA is authorised by the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia to offer to holders of New 
Sonth Wales 5] per cent. Inscribed Steck and Debentures, 1947-1957, con- 
version of their holdings, in whole or im part, into an equal nominal amount 
of Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 3 per cent. Registered 
Stock, 1963-1965, on the terms set forth in this Prospectus. 

The amount of the above-mentioned Stock and Debentures is 
£17,870,500. This offer of conversion is limited to a total amount of £12,870 


and the List will be closed when applications totalling that amount of Stock 
ee Oe In any case, the List will be closed not tater than 
Sth Fi ,e 


Holders of New South Wales 5] per cent. Inscribed Stock and Debentures, 
1947-1957, who convert, will receive on Ist May, 1948, a cash payment of 
£1 10s. per cent., representing the difference between the issue price of the 
new Stock and the redemption price of the old Loan. They will also receive 
on the same date an interest payment of £7 15s. Od. per cent. (less tax) 
seprcacstine four months’ interest at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum from 

January, 1948, to ist May, 1948. 

Six months’ interest on the new Stock will be paid on Ist November, 1948. 

Applications for conversion of Inseribéd Stock must be lodged on the 
appropriate forms at WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, Stork Transfer Office 


41, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. ese forms have been posted to ; 
fiolders, or, 7 the case of Jomt accounts, to the Stockholder first named in 
such accounts. 

Applications for conversion of Debentures (interést on which is paid by 
coupons) must be lodged at WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, as above, on forms 
obtainable from that Bank. 





Any New South Wales 5} per cent. Inseribed Stock and Debentures, 
1947-1957, not converted, will be paid off at par on Ist May, 1948, together 
with four months’ interest from Ist January, 1948, to thatdate. 

The revenues of the Commonwealth of Australia alone are liable in respect 
of this Stock and the Interest thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdem and the Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury are not 
directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock-or of 
the Interest thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.—40 ara 41 Viet., 
cap. 59, sec. 19. : 

A commission of 5s. per£100 Stock will be paid to Bankers and Stackbrokers 
on allotments made in respect of conversion acceptances and cash applications 
bearing their stamp. 

Full Prospectuses, with Statistieal Statement relating to the Commonwealth 
of Australia, may be obtained from Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 8, Old 
Jewry, London, ¥.C.2; Westminster Bank Limited, Stock Transfer Office, 
41, Lothbury, London, B.C.2; from Messrs. R, Nivison & Co., 6, Phreadneedic 
pereet, haneee, BS : = the Offices of the Govetament of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, ralia House, Strand, London, W.C.2; and from the Agent- 
General for New South Wales, 56-57, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
5, OLD Jewry, Lonpon, E.C.2. 
26th January, 1948, 


The List for Cash closed on 1948. 
The List for Converuen. Applications closed net'later than 3 p.m. 
Monday, 9th February, 1 a ‘ - 
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receive a right to. a neminal amount of ‘Transport Stock'on the 
terms at which it was issued: on January 1st—that is; par ; wi 

has happened to the market value of Trans: Stock in the 
meantime is not a question for the Tribunal, though it may well 
be a matter of lively interest to holders of “unvalued stocks.” 


* * * 


Higher Rate for Commercial Bills 


For fully fifteen years now there has been the paradox in 
Lombard Street that the discount market, which over a century 
did a thriving business in bill-broking and bill-dealing, has sup- 
ported its bill operations only by means of the profits won from 
its latter-day activities in the short bond market. The market’s 
bill turnover, preponderantly in Treasury bills, is now vastly 
greater than it ever was before the war, yet the bill side of sits 
operations has for years been consistently run at a loss. The 
explanation of this odd situation is partly historical and partly 
technical, but it mainly resides in the peculiarities of the clearing 
banks’ short loan market practices during the depression of the 
early thirties, when a system of virtually fixed bill rates (as a 
means of avoiding utterly uneconomic rates) .replaced the tradi- 
tiona] system of freely fluctuating quotations in a normal com- 
petitive market. Since then the Treasury bills—which are. of 
course “ risk-free” paper by contrast with trade paper—have been 
tendered for by the discount houses week by week at a rate of 
discount offering the merest fraction of “profit” above the 
unifornr’trate charged by the clearing banks for the shert loans by 
means of which the market finances its purchases, At one time 
it was generally assumed that the gross margin thus obtained 
generally sufficed, on a large turnover, to cover the market’s office 
expenses, but now it probably covers less than half. So long as 
bond business offers scope for profits (and it has handsomely 
done so in recent years) the market is content, and certainly 
nobody is likely to suggest any change. 

But one consequence of this system is that correspondingly fine 
trates of discount have regularly been applied to first<lass com- 
mercial bills. Since the clearing banks’ rate for short loans secured 
by bills dropped in 1945 to 4 per cent, the discount rate for three 
months bank bills has been 44 per. cent--which gave the discounter 
amere 3 per cent for his trouble and his risk. This was the 
margin Customary as remuneration for a “running” broker, who 
assumed no liability on the bills and was merely the channel 
through which they passed from seller to buyer. The discount 
houses, however, act as full principals, and endorse the bills they 
buy before re-selling them to the banks or the Bank of England, 
and thus remain liable upon them until they are duly met at 
maturity. Yet the accepting house, whose name and liability on 
the bills gives them the standing of first-class bank paper, is 
commonly remunerated at the rate of between 1 and 2 per cent 
per annum—charging an acceptance commission of } to 4 per 
cent on each three months” bill. 

Now that supplies of commercial paper-até expanding, the dis- 
count houses have decided that the time is ripe for some im- 
provement in this anomalous situation, and last week the standard 
rate for fine paper was raised from #) per cént-to *%& per cent ‘for 
three months’ bills and from *% per cent to § per cent for longer 
usances. It is a modest advance, for, even now, the rate of return 
after meeting the cost of financing the bills will be no more than 
33d. per £100 for each three months discount. In other. words, 
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on every £1,000,000 of bills turned over the discounter will earn 
£625 per annum, Needless to say,-this is, purely a technical 
change, and it is not in any sense a counterpart of the tendency 
towards a rise in short money rates which has lately been evident 
in other centres. It is not a precursor of any general movement 
in other rates in the London market. 


x *« x 


Design for Carpets 


The report of the Board of Trade Working Party on the 
Carpet industry is an attractively produced document, well printed 
on good paper and with handsome illustrations. This may 
account for the time taken to publish it and thus for the fact 
that the more topical sections of the report were out of date 
before it appeared. Estimates of future demand prepared in the 
summer of 1946 can hardly be expected to make full allowance 
for the severities introduced by the fuel crisis and dollar shortage 
of 1947. Most of the assumptions on which the calculations of 
future demand are based would be hard to substantiate now. 
The report assumes that between three and four million new 
houses will be completed in the decade 1946-55. It assumes a 

rising standard of living, i.e., increased average carpeting per house, 

a combination of people buying more carpets and more people (new 

classes of people) buying carpets. 

In 1937, 18 per cent of total British carpet production was 
exported ; the report assumes a post-war export level of 20 per 
cent, although a footnote added in June, 1947, raises this to 
40 per cent. Its conclusion—that even when the prewar rate of 
production has been regained, output will be sufficienr to meet 
only about two-thirds of the requirements of the home market— 
may still be true, or may not. The factors on which it is based 
certainly need to be re-assessed. 

The working party finds that the capital structure of the indus- 
try is sound and the profits reasonable, and that there are adequate 
reserves for reconstruction. It concludes, therefore, that the 
industry is strong enough to take care of its capital development 
by normal means. It shows concerh, however, to accelerate the 
rate at which carpet manufacturers re-equip their factories. To 
this end it makes two fiscal proposals. It wants the period 
aliswed for depreciation of plant under the Income Tax Act of 
1945 to be shortened from between fifteen and twenty years to 
between seven and ten. It also, recommends a revision of 
Section 21 of the Finance Act, 1922 (which limits the proportion 
of profits of private companies which may be ploughed back 
before surtax is charged), in order to remove deterrents on the re- 
equipment and rebuilding. This is a consideration which applies 
to other industries besides the carpet industry. It raises the 
question of how far the country can afford to encourage the com- 
petitive re-equipment of the light industries in the mext seven 
years. 

That many people would like new carpets can hardly be ques- 
tioned. A Central Office of Information survey conducted in the 
summer of 1946 is described in the report. It found that 89 per 
cent of working-class housewives thought that they were in need 
of a new carpet and fifty per’ cent of working-class’ homes had 
no carpet at all: The generally cheerful tone of the report can 
be attributed, perhaps, to the fact that home demand for carpets 
increased by 88 per cent between 1931 and 1937. It is a mistake, 
however, to assume too readily that effective demand will go on 
increasing at that rate. 








This world- famed Sherry 
(formerly called Findlater’s 
Fino) could not be registered 
under that name and thereby 
protected from imitators. For 
the safeguarding therefore of our 
world - wide clientele we have 
renamed it—Findlater’s Dry 
Fly Sherry. 





FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wine & Spirit Merchants to H.M. the King 





Commercial History and Review 
of 1947 


Next week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 
to The Economist will include the first part of the Com- 
mercial History and Review for 1947.—The 85th of the 
series which began in 1863. 

Part I will include a general review of British economic 
developments last year, and special articles on finance, 
investment and overseas trade, -Part Il, to be published 
on March 6th, will contain articles on all important British 
industries, and Part III, consisting of overseas economic 
reports, will appear on April 3rd. 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at 30s annum; a ined sub- 


: combi 
scription to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs 
£4 per annum, 
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Rising Profits 


The withdrawal of EPT at the end of 1946 is now being 
reflected in a more rapid rise in industrial profits. The figures 
for 450 companies whose reports appeared in the third quarter of 
last year show that profits before tax and after deduction of 
EPT and Profits Tax amounted to £107,813,000, compared with 
£83,592,000 for their preceding fimancial years. The latest figures 
(whch are published in detail in this week’s issue of the Records 
and Statistics Supplement) show an increase,of nearly 30. per 
ceat compared with the preceding year’s results; compared 
with the profits of the same group of companies three years ago 
‘which can be notionally attributed to 1943-44), the latest results 
show an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 

In view of the interest which has lately been expressed to in- 
creased ordinary dividends, it is significant that while the gross 
value of such distributions has increased from £41,293,000 to 
£50,032,000 in the latest year, the proportion which equity divi- 
dends have absorbed from total profits has been reduced from 49.4 
per cent to 46.4 per cent, and the lion’s share of the expansion in 
earnings has been taken by free reserves and other savings which 
have been increased by no less than £15} million. As for the dis- 
tribution of profits and the percentage rates paid upon various 
types of capital in the third quarter of 1947, the average rate of 
earnings on ordinary capital was 26.8 per cent compared with 20.1 
per cent in the corresponding quarter of 1946. The average rate 
of ordinary dividend, however, has risen by only 1 per cent from 
14.2 per cent for companies whose reports appeared in the third 
quarter of 1946 to 1§.2 per cent for the latest batch of companies. 

Thus, although the tide of industrial profits is now rising fairly 
fast, the extent to which profits are being distributed in dividends 
is still being kept under fairly close restraint. Certainly, the wide- 
spread notion that ordinary dividends are soaring is not borne out 
by the figures. 

* * - 


Catering Wages 

The Ministry of Labour's latest order regulating the wages, 
hours and conditions of work in licensed hotels and restaurants 
is part of the general scheme for protecting badly organised and 
exploitable groups of workers which Mr Bevin initiated when 
he was Minister of Labour. After March 1Ist the minimum 
weekly wage for a waiter in a licensed establishment will be 
£5, for a barman or porter {£4 1os., for a barmaid £3 17s., with 
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The order treats hotel and restaurant workers who come into cog, co! 
tact with the public (and who are therefore tipped) on an equalj 
with those who do not (who are not tipped and are at the meg 
of the rronc). A pantryman will get the same wage as a waite, 
No suggestion is made, however—and none has come from ithe 
hotel trade itself—that tipping is to be discouraged or that ¥ . 
waiter is to expect anysless in tips. ‘The mew rates are not high 
enough to make that at all likely. No initiative is likely to o¢ i. 
from the consumer, who (the hotel-keepers say), often .overstiga 
nowadays in the hope of getting a better meal. The result so 
likely to be wes those hotel workers peer comtact jw; 
the customer will get their mew wages ir tips as ¥ 
einai Docket 


mi Be 
see tar aes 


The extra money will come out of the S . 
managements will either charge more or cut down their se é 4 
or both. An extra fillip will have been given to inflationagy oe 
trends, and the opportunity of putting the relations betweap Lot 
hotel and restaurant workers and the consumer on a less oppone 1 
tunist and more self-respecting basis will have been missed. © Be os 
ot Bet 
ite a acc 
Shorter Notes an 

Bes. 
Saleable output of deep-mined coal fell last week by 77,099) . 


tons to 3,935,100, while opencast production recovered by 40,003 
to 161,700 tons. Despite the milder weather total inland cog tot: 
sumption so far this winter (11 weeks) has passed last year’s total | ; 
for the corresponding period. Coke ovens, general industry 


collieries and gas undertakings have increased their cons: mptieg, acc 
most, and domestic consumption of all kinds has been slight tur 
greater than last winter. On the other hand, electricity, railwayy, bu 
iron and steel and engineering have taken less, partly because of of 
the changeover to fuel oil. Stocks now stand at 15,459,000 tom 7 
compared with 6,990,000 tons a year ago. : fl 
x ' on 

Holders of 3 per cent Defence Bonds purchased between on 
May 1, 1941, and August 30, 1941, will shortly be invited to sp 
continue their bonds until the next interest date, Novembersg) dh 
1948, when they will be paid a full six months interest ar 3 per oF 
cent and the maturity premium of 1 per cent. At that date their i 


bonds will be exchanged into the equivalent amount of 2}-pen =H wi 
cent Defence Bonds (Conversion Issue), repayable at £101) for 
each {100 nominal value of ten years after November 1, 19483 
































. . . ca 
lower rates where board and lodging are provided. It also there will be no break in encashment rights. st 
provides for overtime rates and holidays with pay—an important * a 
consideration in this trade of long and irregular hours. aed é 

The case for respectable basic standards in the industry’ is In the article entitled “ Sugar or Dollars ? ” in last week’s iss. a 
ebvious. ‘The average member of the public who uses hotels the table showing world production and consumption of sug th 
and restaurants would have liked, however, to see the question was based on estimates supplied by Messrs C. Czarnikow, 
of tipping tackled at the same time. That has not been done. We regret that proper acknowledgment was inadvertently omittet 

> si 

SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS es ° 

ae mm tc 

A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement, Notes on the followi mp Ct 
reports appear in the Supplement: British American Tobacco; Jute Industries; R. E. Jones; = sat . 

oe ee ee aa a * x 

Prices. i Price, | Price, | N et | Gross Pri i d 

Year 1948 : eT Jan} Jam | Yield, | Yield, |) yee tes |” Lat Teo y 
Saree te | os | i948 | "ise (| Fagg” | an.DtoJan.29)| “Dividends |; Name of Seousity q 
High | Low ae po eae Rae obs te) | igh Low (ey ey a | . 

l L British Funds \ os a es a Riau fi 
1O1H | -99F {Conversion 3%, March 1, 1948-53¢ ff 101, | 99 HRA Pe set % Other Securi e 
101, | 101 War Bonds 24% August 1, 1949-51| 101f | 101 | 01011 |113 2e| 103% | 101 (4) | Australia 34%, 1965-69 ¢ 
re 1008 Exchequer Bonds 18% Feb, 15, 100g | 100 013 511 8 9) 9 | 93 4) | Birmingnam 24%, 1966-71. 2 

War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951 53.) 102 Wind} 1 0 172° 1 ie, 101 =| 993 3 3 Argentine 34° he ae n 
101 |$ | 100 ‘War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54. 101 1003xd, 1 5 0 | 2 6 lle) 160/- | 143/9| 40 ¢| 50 c. ‘an Corp. 10s... or" s 
1034 | 1924 War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952)) .103$ |. 103} | 1 410/216 lle: 199/4} 170/-| 5 @| 25 8 18 : 
bol} \War Bonds 2)% Aug. 35, 1954-56.) 100 qxd 100 final 2 6 7,2 811l 76/6, 68/-| 10 ¢| 15 c, Stk. £1, a ag ; 
301y | 100f © Funding 29¢% Jnné 15, 1952-57...." 101 rly | 1 6 3 | 211 7) 38/6 cl Wc 1 
103 | 100} | National Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58, 102 | 102] |1 7 6|214 28 B4/- | Tal 726) ; . f 
103, 102, War Loan 3% Oct. 15,.195559....) J03f | 103 | 1 710|) 215 38 209/43 1 5 a| 20 5. tg . 
102) 1002 |'Savings Bonds 3% Ang. 15, 1955-65 WOlgxd l0ljxd 111 3 | 218 0% 104/9 | B b| 8a) ‘ : 

98; | 96 | Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61... 983 | 98§ | 110 6/293 108 46/1} 9h) he we 
102) | (Punding 3% April 15, 1959-69 . .! |) } 2014 | 21b20{219 22 w/o 8 ¢| 8 ¢) Dorman Long Ord. fi. ||. |: ‘i ; 
113} Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90 its. 3 i (2 2 75217 le 79/4 32 ¢| 15 ¢ Dunlop Rubber On} 5/8 ie g 
2% | ‘Savings Bonds ames 1, 1960-70, | 100xd | 2.12 10) 219 82 53/- 76 3a ; a Ee 

9° | 93} |Savings Bonds 24%, May 1, 1964-67! 94g 4 114 2/217 107 48/6 We, We : : 

115} | 112} Victory Bonds 4% Sept. 2, 1920-76 |) U3ixd 15 3} 217 11%) s6/_ | 5 othe S By e 
Wolk | aa Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75, Sard 135.6).5 0 GF 61/3 10 ¢ ¢ 
% | 10? 4% (after Feb. 1, ae Wstsd, 2 36/217 35/1 ab : | 51/6. 
106], | 104 version 34% (after Apr: 1. 196) 1 “110 1/31 65/4 20 6| the ey ' 

83} | Treas. Stk. 24% (after (2 e 20/35 3 ¥ “$8¢ t74} c s 

99 | 94 Poe Be ee ee 9S; |} 1190) 3.8 59/3 | ‘Whe SY 
me ae 3% 9 | 115 0) 3 3 83/9 | t2ha $379 

“+ ||British Transport 3% Gta. 1928-88 96 iis 13 3 rt 3 | 
10% | 96} [Beitish Transport 38 Gid. 1967-72). 90e |. hel AA 8| 218 Th 92/9" 558 | 99/8 

acetal gi eam y caeeeenenn et a ear ai = 
yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks r Sece's oor toot will te telnet | Ba ae oye 3 eae pos 

at the earliest date (these are marked ‘ ¢ °), and those paying 3 per cent or tess ‘bé repaid | on 15 per cent: ; Meee 

at the latest date (marked ). (n) Net yields are calculated after ere for tax at | &) To Ceeot redemption date. t+ Free of tax. 


en ({) Fiat yield formed averege Mie 11 years § mnths, Notice given ‘| | 


On March 1, 1948" (yy Buying 
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GOMPANY MEETINGS — ; i 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


A YEAR OF DISAPPOINTMENT 


NEED FOR UNRELAXED EFFORTS 


THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S VIEWS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
the Westminster Bank Limited will be held, 
on the 4th proximo, at the head office, 41, 
Lothbury, Lendon, E a 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, the Hon. Rupert E. 
Beckett, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1947 :— 


Our annual statement of accounts shows 
that the deposits of the bank have increased 
by some £25 million as at December 31st 
last, and for the first time in our history the 
total money lodged exceeds £800 million. 


The increase of £18 million in our ad- 
vances to customers in so far as it represents 
accommodation called for by greater .business 
turnover is, of course, a satisfactory feature, 
but the main demand is due to the ever- 
rising prices of materials which when held 
as stock obviously need greater financial 
support. The profit for the year amounts to 
£1,391,076, and is am increase of £24,454 
on the previous year’s profits. 

The year 1947 can only be described as 
one of great disappointment to us all, in 
spite of some slight improvement in certain 
directions towards its close. The exhaus- 
tion of inadequate stocks of coal in a winter 
of exceptional severity led to the shutting- 
down of industry, with a loss of production 
which cost us £200 million in exports alone. 


Externally, under the terms of the Ameri- 
can credit negotiated in December, 1945, 
sterling arising from current transactions be- 
came freely convertible without discrimina- 
tion as from July 15 last, but the rapid 
dwindling of our dollar resources forced 
suspension of this convertibility littl more 
than one month later. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 


In our visible trade we were on the wrong 
side in 1946 by £333 million, and instead 
of the gap being closed last year it widened 
to £600 million. Concealed within the 
figures for our total trade is the even more 
serious hard-currency deficit. So far we can 
see no way of making good an estimated 
deficit of £300 milhon with the hard- 
currency countries except by drawing on 
our reserves of gold and dollars. In 
all, these amount to £250 million. Apart 
from this sum there remained at the 
end of the year reserves in gold and 
dollar exchange amounti to £500 
million. These are the hard-currency re- 
serves not only of this country, but of the 
whole of the sterling area. If the deficit for 
1948 is to be restricted to the estimated 
figure of £300 million, there must be a 
considerable reduction in the drain on these 
reserves which at the end of 1947 was run- 
ning at the rate of $45 million a week—an 
annual rate of £600 million. 


EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 


Apart from our more immediate liabilities, 
we cannot afford to lose sight of the heavy 
burden of our external i edness, which 
by December last had reached the enormous 
amount of £5,300 million. 

‘What are the Government’s 
with the problem of our overall balance of 
Payments? The position was summarised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons on December 18th last. 
For 1948, he said, we should require £1,600 


lans to deal 


million of imports, and Government expendi- 
ture overseas would be £100 million. Our 
total exports, if we fulfilled our eapott pro- 
gramme, should yield £1,550 million, and 
invisible earnings another £130 million. 
Our total receipts and payments should thus 
be brought into balance. This is the plan. 
The measures to be adopted consist, on the 
negative side, of cuts in our imports of food 
amounting to at least £12 million a month, 
a regrettable necessity entailing further 
hardship and austerity. But we must face 
it. Our food supplies will be reduced, and 
we cannot look for much relief to the new 
programme for our domestic agriculture dur- 
ing the coming year. On the positive side 
there is to be an increase in exports by no 
less 2 figure than £31 million a month, 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Obviously this increase in our exports can 
be brought about only if we can achieve 
a very considerable expansion of the volume 
of production. Increased production is the 
solution to this as to most of our other per- 
plexities. It must be achieved in spite of cer- 
taim most severe handicaps. Our resources 
are limited; all the more need, therefore, to 
employ them to the best advantage. As 
regards manpower, the labour force is prob- 
ably approaching its maximum. 

Our aim must be to ensure that labour in 
particular is not wasted and is used in the 
right places. The most important of the 
basic industries, textiles, coal, agriculture, and 
certain branches of the iron and steel in- 
dustries are still undermanned. ‘This must 
be rectified: Our resources of machinery, 
equipment and transport are also limited, 
and much of them suffer from arrears of 
maintenance, due to the war, which in pre- 
sent conditions we have little hope of over- 
taking. In implementing the measures 
officially announced for cutting capital ex- 
penditure by £200 million in 1948, however 
necessary these may be, we cannot afford to 
ignore the grave risks we run if we allow our 
productive equipment to deteriorate any 
further. 


INFLATION DANGER 


We are constantly hampered by another 
difficulty which, though less obvious, is none 
the léss dangerous. I refer to inflation. 
There is-a surplus of a 2 power which 
draws resources away the vital indus- 
tries and trades. Despite all controls, labour 
and materials are frittered away in unneces- 
sary or useless pursuits. 

A greater danger still is a wages and cost- 
of-living spiral. Inflation breeds upon itself. 
In its acute form such a development could 
bring all our efforts to nought. It is most 
important that this problem should be reso- 
lutely tackled before it gets out of hand, for 
the prospect before us is of still fewer goods 
in the shops for some time to come, Neither 
in the April budget nor in the autumn supple- 
mentary budget was this issue faced. Almost 
every country 1s grappling with this problem. 
Only one, Russia, claims to have solved it. 
She has adopted an expedient under which 
the pursuer of goods is deprived of the 
ammunition by means of which he may bring 
down his quarry—in other words a wholesale 
confiscation of the monetary resources of the 
people;. I.am certain that such a course, if 
proposed here, would be regarded as far 
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from a fair:deal to those who have been 
ceaselessly exhorted to save. a 


SALE OF GOODS ABROAD 


Apart from the problem of production, 
we have also that of selling our goods abroad. 
Buyers are becoming much more discriminat- 
ing. Other countries have been faced like 
ourselves with the obstinate problem of the 
balance of trade, and have been forced to 
curtail all but essential imports. Moreover, 
as time goes on, competition returns to the 
world’s markets. In. these circumstances 
quality and price take on again their former 
significance. 

The need for efficiency and economy in 
production is clear. Wages, which play so 
important a part in determining production 
costs, must not be allowed to increase without 
reference to output. Further increases in 
wages unaccompanied by a commensurate in- 
crease in output merely add to the dangers 
of inflation, 


SOME IMPROVEMENTS 


The outlook for the year 1948, sombre 
though it is, would have been grim indeed 
had it not been for the few indications of 
improvement which appeared towards the 
end of 1947, and which, small though they 
be, give grounds for some encouragement. 
The performance of the coal industry in ail 
but reaching the target figure for output of 
200 million ton in 1947 was greeted with 
rather more enthusiasm than was justified 
by the achievement of this “ indispensable 
minimum,” but it was none the less welcome 
as an indication that the industry is now 
in better heart. The resumption of coal 
exports on however limited a scale is a not- 
able step forward. 

The 1947 production target for steel was 
reached, and with the improved output dur- 
ing the closing months of the year there are 
good hopes of reaching the target figure of 
14 million ton for 1948, But shortages of 
scrap, pig-iron and coke, as well as of trans- 
port, are difficulties which will have to be 
overcome, In the textile industries also, 
production in some sections has reached its 
highest level since the war. In spite of 
some increase in the numbers employed, 
however, the shortage of labour is still acute. 


THE WORKER AND HIS TASK 


The level of production is ‘still far below 
what it could and indeed must be, if the 
demands of our present circumstances are 
to be satisfied... We must secure the maxi- 
mum possible output from our limited. re- 
sources, and since, as I see it, shortage of 
manpower is one of our greatest handicaps, 
it is upon labour that the greatest responsi- 
bility _ lies. 

If in the national interest the miners are 
prepared to work longer hours at their hard 
and hazardous task, it is surely not unreason- 
able to expect others to do likewise. Even 
at this stage it seems that few appreciate 
that rations and work are directly linked, 
that every article produced and sold abroad 
helps to reduce the austerity of our condi- 
tions. When even our present meagre food 
supplies are in jeopardy, it is time for every- 
one to realise how near we are living to the 
poverty line. We are faced with the inescap- 
able fact that our whole future . depends 
solely on our own individual effort. 

It seems likely that for the second time 
a helping hand will be extended to us and to 
Europe from across the Atlantic. President 
Truman’s proposals. if carried into effect will 
constitute an unparalleled act of national 
magnanimity. If in attempting to work out 
our own salvation we appear to make our 
plans without regard to this proffered assist- 
ance, it is not through a lack of appreciation 
either of its generosity or of its profound 
significance ; it is certainly up to us to make 


There is, as I see it, a danger in the 
Marshall Plan that its prospect may lead 
some to relax their efforts at self-help. We 
must avoid this at all costs. 


a 
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R. A. LISTER AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


SIR PERCY LISTER’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of R. A. 
Lister & Company, Limited, was held at 
Dursley on the 26th instant. 

Sir Percy Lister (the chairman) said: 

Your Directors’ report and audited accounts 
are submitted herewith. In accordance with 
our previous practice we have included a 
consolidated balance sheet, together with a 
consolidated profit and loss statement, both 
of which continue to reflect the strong finan- 
cial position of your undertakings. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


From the consolidated accounts you will 
observe that the capital reserve has been in- 
creased by £70,879, being Excess Profits Tax 
Post-War Refund and a further payment on 
this account is anticipated. 

The Revenue reserves have been increased 
by £107,697 from the current year’s un- 
distributed nett earnings. In addition an 
amount of £150,000 has been carried to a 
dividend equalisation reserve from the con- 
tingency reserve, being no longer required 
for the purpose for which it was set aside. 

The deferred repairs reserves item of 
£18,513 has been spent on essential repairs. 

The fixed assets have increased by £260,000, 
due to the completion of the purchase of a 
modern factory at St. Peters, Sydney, N.S.W., 
and the extensions to our factories and the 
installation of the latest equipment ordered 
since 1945 and now beginning to be delivered, 
in accordance with the carefully prepared con- 
version plans, which are now taking effect 
despite the exceptionally difficult circum- 
stances prevailing for this class of operation. 


Current assets.—Stocks have increased by 
over half a million pounds, an _ increase 
largely due to the increased cost of raw 
materials and bought-out components to- 
gether with the not unnatural tendency under 
current supply and control conditions for 
stocks to become unbalanced. 


Bank balances are lower as a direct result 
of the increase in stock and the expenditure 
on the fixed assets. Your directors are con- 
vinced that your financial position is enhanced 
as aresult. Further considerable expenditure 
on fixed assets will continue in accordance 
with existing plans and commitments. 


The production facilities of your factories 
at Dursley, Stamford, Wroughton, Cinder- 
ford and Sydney, N.S.W., have all been in- 
creased during the year under review and will 
be expanded during 1948, 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Your subsidiary companies in the U.S.A., 
Argentina, Australia, France and Belgium 
have all made their tangible contribution 
during the period under review, and your 
associated companies, Messrs Harrisons 
Lister Engineering Limited—with their 
growing ramifications in the Far East—as 
well as your Canadian associated company, 
have made steady progress despite delivery 
and like handicaps. 


TODD INSECTICIDAL FOG APPLICATOR 


As anticipated in my statement last year, 
during the current year we have secured the 
sole manufacturing licence for all those 
countries outside the Western hemisphere, 
the Republic of China and the U.S.S.R., for 
the Todd Insecticidal Fog Applicator. With 


our American friends, the Todd Shipyards 
Corporation, we have jointly formed the 
Lister-Todd Engineering Corporation, 
Limited, who are now actively concerned 
with the marketing of these machines. Al- 
ready machines have been shipped to meet 
a variety of problems, amongst them the com- 
bating of grasshopper plagues in Australia, 
the froghopper in the sugar cane plantations 
in the British West Indies, cholera in Egypt 
and malaria under the supervision of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in Sardinia. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, it 
will be observed that the consolidated profit 
was £370,864, after providing a more sub- 
stantial amount for depreciation than last 
year. The provision for taxation for the year, 
amounting to £171,267, was a slightly lower 
figure than last year, due to the benefit of 
the new initial allowances on capital expendi- 
ture. 


This leaves £199,597 of Profit to which 
must be added certain exceptional receipts 
totalling £19,116, resulting in an aggregate 
nett profit for the year of £218,713 as against 
£204,354 last year. 

Your directors recommend the same dis- 
tribution as last year, namely a 10 per cent. 
dividend and 8 per cent. bonus on the 
ordinary shares. After providing for ordinary 
and preference dividends there remains to be 
carried forward to next year £239,094, in 
addition to the undistributed profits of the 
subsidiary companies of £99,744. 


The results now before you, despite the 
severe handicaps with which industry has been 
confronted during the year under review, 
such as the coal crisis a year ago, the ex- 
asperating bottlenecks in supplies of labour 
and material, the often underestimated re- 
strictions affecting imports into some of the 
world’s largest markets are worthy of the 
high standards achieved by all in your 
employ, at home and abroad, during the 80th 
year of your company’s existence. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS 


Our inability to secure permission to con- 
tinue our pre-war practice of idi 
attractive and reasonably priced homes for 
our workpeople has had serious repercussions 
on our labour supply, but by taking the 
initiative, and with the help of the Ministry 
of Labour, and the wholehearted co-operation 
of our employees, we have been able to make 
an important contribution to the problem of 
absorbing those men whose war record on 
our behalf was so great and whose country 
is now behind the Iron Curtain, into British 
industry and off the backs of the British tax- 
payer, and we must pay tribute to the ex- 
cellent work of those Poles now in our em- 


- ploy. 


You will, of course, appreciate that these 
gratifying results have only been achieved by 
the loyal and patient co-operation of our dis- 
tributors, both at home and overseas, as well 
as the long-established goodwill and support 
of our suppliers. * 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion it is my pleasure and privilege 
to extend, on your » to the executive 
officers, staff and employees in all parts of the 
world, our sincere thanks for their loyal 
under review. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 















































THE ECONOMIST, January 
BARCLAYS BANK’ Liyy 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The fifty-third ordinary general 
of Barclays Bank Limited was held. @ a. 
23rd instant, at the head office of the fag. 
54, Lombard Street, London, E.C3, ~~ 

Sir William Goodenough, Bart. (th a 
man), presided. gan 

Mr H. G. Tickle (the secretary) ready , 
formal notice convening the meeting and day 
report of the auditors. , 

With the concurrence of the stoc 
present, the report and accounts 
the statement by the chairman, whi ] 
os previously circulated, were % 


The Chairman moved: “ That thew 
of the directors produced, together wi 
annexed statement of the company’s acog 
as at December 31, 1947, duly audined: 
received, approved and adopted, and 
final dividend of 5 per cent., making 1} 
cent. for the year, on the “A” stock | 
a final dividend of 7 per cent., ma 
per cent. for the year, on the “ B” and’ 
stock respectively, less imcome tax 3 
case, be declared, payable on the 9th p 
to the stockholders registered in the bos 
the company on December 31st last.”° =" 

Mr W. O. Stevenson (a deputy chai 


The resolution, of which previous i tic. 
had been given, governing the rates 
muneration of the directors, was pat 


Company, and Messrs Price Waterhouse: 

Company, were reappointed for the ens 
year. hes 
A vote of thanks to the staff and a vg 
thanks to the chairman for presiding. 

meeting were unanimously accorded am 
proceedings terminated. 
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BIGNELLS, LIMITED _ 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 





The annual generai meeting of 
Limited, will be held, on the 6th proxin 
at Imperial House, Rushden, N is. 

The following is an extract from the st 
ment by Mr hur J. Bignell (the 
man), which has been circulated with 

and accounts : — es 
in te 


! has been a further increase 
trading profit, and I think will 
that this is particularly gratifying, taking ia 
consideration the coal crisis in the early 
of last year, which seriously curtailes 
production for some weeks, and the ordinal 
difficulties experienced with regard to labo 
machinery and general administration. _ 
Our stock has risen from £100, 
£215,004, which, in view of the diffe 
generally experienced in obtaining & 
reflects a very satisfactory position, | 
The company’s export. business has Be ~ 
expanding with great rapidity, and our Ogi 
in respect of the year are more than dOuge 
those of the previous year and reph 
more than 25 per cent. of our total ¢ 
Every effort is being made to develop 
goes aspect of the company’s 
Kettering factory commenced m 
facturing boots and shoes in the late suf 
of 1947, and at the present time 
plant and machinery there for . 
approximately 2,000 pairs per week, _# 
tion in London is negotiml 
through the Board of 
we 


~~ we om Pe 


eee ee 


capable of making "approximately 200 





THE ECONOMIST, January 31, 1948 


The annual general meeting of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Limited was held on Thurs- 
day, the 29th instant, at Manchester. 

In place of his usual annual address, the 
following statement had been circulated by 
Mr G. Powys Dewhurst, the chairman, in 
advance of tne meeting, 

From the report in your hands you will 
have seen that we have suffered a serious loss 
from the board by the death of Lt.-Col. Sir 
Henry K. Stephenson, Bart., D.S.O., D.L. 
Sir Henry had been a director of the 
Sheffield and Rotherham District Advisory 
Board for 40 years and a director of the Bank 
for 16 years. .He was also chairman. for 
many years of the Sheffield and District Gas 
Company and a director of many colliery 
companies and closely identified with the 
Sheffield steel trade. He played a prominent 
part in the foundation of the Sheffield Uni- 
versity and the formation of the Sheffield 
Diocese. It is not too much to say that 
in all his activities he was a conspicuous 
success, but apart from his business ability 
his colieagues will best remember him for his 
sterling characver, unfailing good humour 
and, last but not least, his genius for friend- 
ship. 

‘the board has also lost, through resigna- 
tion, the highly valued services of Sir William 
Bird. 

Sir William had been a member of the 
board for the past 40 years. He had, as you 
know. extensive interests in and experience 
of coal, iron and steel. His good judgment 
and sound commonsense were invaluable on 
the board, and I should like, in your name, 
to assure him that we have highly appreciated 
the knowledge and experience which he made 
so readily available to the Bank. * 

To fill ome vacancy thus created, the 
directors have appointed Mr Mark Richard 
Norman, O.B.E., and I should like, in your 
name, to offer Mr Norman a very hearty 
welcome to the board. 

Before proceeding to refer to the accounts, 
I would like to offer our heartiest congratula- 
tions to our colleague, Sir Douglas T. Garrett, 
on the honour of Knighthood which was re- 
cently conferred on him in the Birthday 
Honours’ List. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning now to the figures of the balance 
sheet, our deposits at £106,673,000 show an 
increase of £2,030,000 over last year’s record 
figure. Acceptances and credits opened have 
increased by £707,000 and endorsements and 
other obligations have gone up by £86,000. 
On the assets side of the sheet our cash, 
balances with other banks, money at call, 
and discounts, show an_ increase of 
£2,253,000. But our holding of treasury 
deposit receipts has decreased by £5,000,000, 
the decrease being occasioned, of course, by 
the Government’s policy of switching from 
treasury deposit receipts into treasury bills. 
The total of these. items—£57,269,000— 
constitutes practically 54 per cent. of our 
deposits, aud I may perhaps again remind 
you that the average earnings on that group 
of assets have, during the year, been at the 
rate of less than one half of one per cent. per 
annum. 
There has been a modest increase of 
987,000 in investments, taking the total to 
32,852,000. 
These figures, I submit, clearly demonstrate 
the exceedingly liquid position of the bank 
and the satisfactory progress of its business. 
Advances, at £19,128,000, show a most 
welcome increase of £4,203,000. That in- 
candles Be berg oe cng oy 
eased demands uctive ustry. 
We" ce cleat signs of further demands fo 
T services as the export production 
drive proceeds. € course, as you will be 
aware, under present conditions the banks 





WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


EXTREMELY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR G. POWYS DEWHURST’S STATEMENT 


can only make advances for purposes such 
as the export trade, essential services, or in 
the ordinary course of business. They are 
precluded from making advances for specula- 
tive purposes which would be entirely con- 
trary to the policy of His Majesty’s Treasury. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning now to the figures of profit and 
loss, our net profit after making the. usual 
provisions (which include, as you know, con- 
tributions to staff pension and widows’ and 
orphans’ funds and appropriation to contin- 
gencies account) appears at £247,125; . that 
is to say, an increase of £8,578 on the year. 

This profit, with a balance of £125,130 
brought forwaid from last year, gives us a 
total of £372,256 now to be dealt with. After 
transferring £100,000 to the reserve fund we 
are in a posit.on to pay dividends at the rate 
of 12} per cent. on both the “A” shares and 
the “ B” shares, and to carry forward to next 
year’s account £143,349, as against £125,130 
brought in 

You will notice from the report, that in 
addition to the above-mentioned appropria- 
tion of. £100,000 to the reserve fund we have 
decided to transfer £300,000 from inner re- 
serves, thus increasing the reserve fund to 
£1,500,000. 

These results, I submit, are extremely 
satisfactory, particularly if account be taken 
of ever rising costs in all directions. 


THE PAST YEAR 


Nineteen forty-seven has been a 
momentous year. In its earlier part 
even the clements seemed to combine 
to hinder economic recovery. Frost, 


flood and drought, the return to converti- 
bility, the retreat from it and also the retreat 
from unduly cheap money, and the realisa- 
tion by early summer that the American Loan 
was running out at an alarming rate, were 
all factors which at last caused during the 
year an almost general appreciation of the 
gravity of our position, and that slowly 
growing appreciation was sharpened by the 
inevitable further fall in our standard of 
life which our economic position imposed. 

Moreover, during 1947 it came to be 
generally realised and accepted that there 
was to be no easy return to the normal; 
indeed that the word “normal ” itself called 
for definition in a shifting world. This 
clearer and more general appreciation of our 

roblems is, of course, a healthy sign, and 
in view of the foregoing catalogue of the 
events of the year it is all the more pleasant 
to record that it ended on a more confident 
note—due to discussion of the Marshall Plan, 
the rise in coal output and the great achieve- 
ments of the iron and steel industry. 

In referring in a little greater detail to the 
events of the year I turn first to the return 
to convertibility for current transactions in 
July. This was a gallant, if mistaken, gesture. 
It kept the letter of our bond. If it could 
have been maintained it would have been a 
decisive stride towards eee) sterling a 
world currency again. Largely, however, 
owing to the indirect demands of foreign 
holders of sterling it was found impossible 
to withstand the consequent pressure and 
the retreat from convertibility was sounded 
in August. In passing, I might perhaps 
mention that even so the system of trans- 
ferable accounts makes sterling available 
over a wide area. 


“GAP” IN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
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became apparent that unexpected delays in 
the process of speeding up production both 
here and in Europe had been encountered. 

His Majesty’s Government, faced thus by 
a situation in which, after the Loan had run 
out, we should be balancing our payments by 
drafts on reserves, were compelled to reduce 
imports and cut down capital expenditure, 
to prohibit travel (except in the scheduled 
territories—that is the old sterling area) and 
private motoring. On the positive side they 
launched an export drive setting energeti- 
cally before the nation the vital necessity of 
increasing productivity. 

As regards exports and imports, these mea- 
sures were, of course, what was to be ex- 
pected. They are, in fact, almost the tradi- 
tional remedy for this state of affairs. They 
can only be commended and any criticism 
can only be on matters of detail. 

But. other dollar-sturved countries are 
applying the same type of remedy in an 
effort to extricate themselves from the same 
type of predicament. The danger is, of 
course, the old familiar one that the refusal 
to take imports because of the fear of not 
being able to pay for them will bring, as it 
has done im the past, a forcible contraction 
in the volume of world trade. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


It was against this background in the 
summer that Mr Marshall’s pronouncements 
electrified the world and showed clearly that 
that danger was appreciated with the utmost 
precision in Washington: Details of the 
Plan have been widely reported and, in any 
case, they and the Pian itself have yet to 
receive the sanction of Congress. Sufficient 
to say that the conception ranks with Lease- 
Lend itself, so aptly described as one of the 
least sordid acts in history. 

It would not be proper for me to speculate 
as to what action Congress will ultimately 
take, but I feel that cven at this early stage 
it should be clearly realised, not only here 
but in all the possible beneficiary countries, 
that the purpose of any operation under the 
Marshall Plan would be, in simple terms, an 
effort to inject into a system of world trade, 
starved in so rrany directions of the means of 
exchange, sufficient power of exchange to get 
the wheels turning. : 

The possibility of success in this direction 
should not obscure in our minds the great 
long-term changes in the position of Europe 
which have been brought to a head by the 
economic and industrial distortion and dis- 
location of the war years. At the present 
moment so much of mankind’s industrial 
power, and also agricultural power, is con- 
centrated in the New World that Europe, 
with a festering and dismembered Germany 
in its heart, will need all its ingenuity and 
all its energy to maintain its traditional 
economic position, particularly in view of the 
competition from a rolitically resurgent Asia, 
which cannot be long delayed in the historical 
sense. 


NEED FOR STEPPING UP PRODUCTION 


It may be that I sound too sombre a note, 
but the challenge of the times lies before our 
a and I have no doubt that with proper 
eadership they will respond. We must ex- 
port on a greater scale than ever before to 

intai like our present reduced 
standard of life. In other words, our pro- 
duction must be stepped up by every means 
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In addition, I must emphasise that never 
before has the stimulation of our own agti- 
culture at home been more important. _ 

The increase in clearing bank deposits 
during 1947 was slight, particularly slight 
when compared with the unhealthy increase 
which marked 1946 ana to which I referred 
last year. . The Government have now 
presumably accepted the view that unduly 
cheap money, namely, the long 2} per cent. 
rate, is not tenable. There has been no 
offictal pronouncement, but the issue of the 
British Transport Stock and also the change 
in the Local Loans Office rates must, I ahead. 
think, be taken as conclusive. 

I indicated last year some of my mis- 
givings about the almost reckless pursuit of 
unduly cheap money. One of our most 
serious problems is the inflationary pressure 
occasioned by too much money and too few 
goods, so inevitably inherent in a post-war 
peried, and that problem has been made 
appreciably more difficult to handle by that 
unreflecting pursuit—now abandoned—of 
unduly cheap money. It may perhaps be 
mentioned that the very measures which the 
Governmen: are forced to take to stimulate 
the export trade may well make the in- 
flationary pressure more dangerous in so far 


in quantity. 


Street, London, E.C. 


NOTICES 
GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
VACANCY: ECONOMIST 

Applications are invited for the post of Economist, vacant in the 
Department of Commerce and Incustry. The salary offered is £1,100 x 
£50—£1,250 per annum and there is at present.a £100 cost of living bonus 
payable on this salary. The appointment will be in terms of the 
S. Rhodesian Public Services Act, 1936 (Chap. 68, as amended) on 
probation for two years; thereafter the successful applicant will be 
eligible for appointment to the Fixed Establishment and service will 
be pensionabie. ; 3 

Candidates for this post should possess research and administrative 
qualities of a high order and must have had seme years’ experience in 
the field of Economics, especially on the side of planning. A Ist or 2nd 
class honours degree in Economics is essential. and preference will be 
given to persons possessing post-graduate qualifications in Research. 

Further information and application forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, 
429 Strand, W.C.2, and must be returned completed not later than 
12th March, 1948, 

HUDSON’S BAY SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications are invited for two Scholarships to be awarded by the 
Trustees of the Hudson’s Bay Company Scholarships’ Fund for study 
in Canada in 1948. The Scholarships are awarded to encourage the 
study of business administration, to contribute to the higher education 
of business executives and to strengthen the links between the business 
communities in Canada and the United Kingdom. 





The value of the Scholarships will be £450 per annum plus return” 


transportation expenses between the United Kingdom and Canada and 
the normal tenure will be one year, but in exceptional cases this may 
be extended to two years. 

The Scholarships are open to University Graduates and candidates 
miust be British-born subjects ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom 
who at the date of applying are over 23 years of age and have not 
passed their 30th birthday. 

Candidates will be selected by a Committee sitting in London, and 
no scholar will be elected without a personal interview. 

In exceptional cases the Selection Committee may recommend awards 
te candidates who are not University graduates but who, in the opinion 
of the Committee, have other qualifications fitting them for the kind of 
study for which the Scholarships are designed. 

Full particulars and form of application, which should be submitted 
not later than March 8, 1948, may be obtained on application to. the 
Secretary, Hudson's Bay Scholarships, Beaver House, Great Trinity 
Lane, London, E.C.4. 

Beaver House, E.C.4. January i6, 194s. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

The Civil Service Commissioners give notice of approximately 12 
vacancies on the permanent establishment of the Home Civil Service in 
the grade of STATISTICIAN, to be filled by competitive interview. 
Candidates will be expected to possess wide statistical experience, They 
must have a University degree with first or second class honours (or the 
equivalent where there is no honours degree) in statistics, or in mathe- 
matics, economics, or other appropriate main subject combined with 
statistics, or having. obtained a degree with first. or second. class 
honours (or equivalent where there is no honours degree) in mathe- 
matics, economics or other appropriate main subject without statistics, 
must have been employed whole-time for at least 12 months continuously 
on Statistical work: Candidates must be at least 30 on January 1, 1948. 
The inclusive salary scale for men in London will be £900 x £30— 
£1080 x £35—£1,220 per annum and for women £800 x £30—£1,050 per annum, 
There will be prospects of otion to higher ts in the Civil Service; 
the inclusive salary of Chief Statisticians is £1,320 x £50—f1,700 (men). 
Superannuation provision will be made under the Federated Superannua- 
tion System for Universities. Application forms must be completed and 
in the hands of the Commissioners not later than February 12, 1948, but 
applications from candidates overseas will be ed up to February 
28, 1948. Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Seeretary, Civil fae Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, 


, London, W.1, quoting No. 21 


| Treason ef professional Management Consultants invites applications for 

appointment as research assistant to Chairman and for training in 

consulting work. ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS: University 
coaehiniee examinations 


ment movement a recommendation. ; 27-82. Applications should 
addresed te Box 3193, c/o White's itd 7, Fleet Street, potion ECs 


as goods for the home market may diminish 


The chairman then gave a brief review of 
the principal industries, 

Continuing, he said: I may perhaps close 
by saying that all the reports from our 
offices throughout the areas served by the 
bank would perhaps allow one to say that 
British industry is steadily putting its house 
in order and, though not yet equipped on 
anything like the scale we should like, will 
not prove wanting if given a fair chance in 
the days of challenge which inevitably lie 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and thirteenth annual 
general meeting of the proprictors of The 
National Bank Limited, was held, on the 
29th instant, at the head office, 13, Old Broad 
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THE ECONOMIST, January 34, 
Mr Michael J. Cooke, the chairm 


The secretary read the formal notice 
vening the meeting and the report | 
aud.tors. 


The report and accounts, which 
previously circulated, were—with the app 
of the proprietors present—taken as °% 
and the chairman reviewed the figures’ 
balance sheet and referred to the pa i 
of the dividend at the rate of 10 per Ge Be 
per annum and the transfer of £10,000% 
the reserve tund and £25,000 to conti 4 , 
account, which left £48,397 carried forwaa MEE: 


The chairman moved : “ That the 
and balance sheet to December 3], ] 
be adopted by the meeting and ente 


the minutes.” R 

Sir George F. Murphy, Bt., seconde 
motion, which was carried unanimously, 

The retirmg directors, Sir George ¥ 
Murphy, Bart. ; The Rt. Hon. The Vi; ! 
FitzAlan of Derwent; and Mich 
Babington Smith, Esq., C.BE., were 
elected ; and the auditors, Messrs Peat’ 
wick Mitchell & Co.5 and Messrs —o 
Bros. and Pim were reappointed. I 

aco 
ge Sar-t. 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORA Estat 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the SHARE TRANSFER ND 
of this Corporation will be CLOSED from 20th February to ith j 

1948, both days inclusive, for the purpose of preparing for pay 
dividend for 1947. 


BUSINESS man (Wykehamist) of proved ability and adap 
vs with a successful record in peace (sales and advertising a 
tration) and war (Lt.-Col.—Staff), seeks a permanent appoin ; 
Up-to-date knowledge of management, marketing etc.—Box 630, 


FIRM of Stockbrokers require responsible and experienced my 
+i to take charge of their Investment Dept. where several statisti¢ 
are employed. Must be capable of dealing effectively with ail 
spondence, both institutional and private. Good opening for first-¢lam Sur 
man.—Write Box G.104, Willings, 362 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. > Sury 


‘ALES MANAGER required by old-established firm of Bakers. 
0 Confectioners having shops and van rounds in North-West FE 
Capable of taking sole responsibility. Age between 30 and 40 
Permanent position with very good prospects. Salary accord 
qualifications, but not less than £800.—Write, Box 638, 


N ARKETS home and abroad, Finest counsel available: 
4¥i appraisal, policy, research, merchandising, advertising. 
assignmeuts carried out on fee basis by leading expert,—Box 


JRISHMAN (27). B.Comm. (2nd Class Honours), eight years’ busines 
experience, desires position in U.K. or Empirc.—Box 6651. ae 


PPOINTMENT sought in business or industry. Age 26. Un 
44 Educated Rugby and Trinity, Cambridge. Engineerin Degres: 2 
Captain, R.E.M.E. Completed Business Courses since demo i 
Wide interests.—Box 646. 


MATURE business man, age 40 to 50, with wide manag 
_experience, who desires a new, interesting and profitable fleld.t 
activity, can find a unique opportunity with a Professional Organisath 
of standing. The essential qualifications are: First class 
abundant energy; a good tactical and social sense, and familiarity 
the structure of industry. Early interviews will be aprentall 
suitable applicants who send, in confidence, full particulars of edue 
career to date and views for the future as to present and even 
muneration.—Box 647. 


ACONOMIST, 15 years’ all-round journalistic experience, respo I 
staff posts, widely travelled, personal contact overseas imp : Int 
currently Commercial Editor prominent periodical, four-figure it 
Seeks editorship, or Press post in industry, requiring specialit 
knowledge international trade and. traders, and affording widest Soop 
for individual initiative. Willing to travel.—Box 649. a 


(CANDIDATE going Civil, Service Administrative “ house-patt 
\ Cobham, wishes contact former candidates.—Box 650. BS 
‘TATISTICIAN and Economist experienced in finance and inv 
seeks appointment: active won knowledge price changes 
market trends; many years’ responsibility dealing in stocks and 


iatterly as professional investor, Possesses large collection of 
Statistical matter and ability to write.—Box 62. 


SURREY (18 miles Waterloo; 5 minutes Southern Electric Stat n 
A well-equipped Hotel Building (now used as offices) in a 
in urgent need of a first-class hotel or country club. 33 bed. and 
ing. 10 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, Ample offices and staff quatl 
All modern conveniences. Numerous outbuildi with garages, dot 
tory room. About 7 acres matured grounds. r sale freehold, WH 
re furniture if required. Possession June, 1948, Particulars 4 


ae 


EEXZERIENCED Business Adviser, Banker and Economist, with f 
references and connections, ll v > inane 
and trade matters, resident in Paris, senlion: s a Se HOF 


( u 
British organisations interested in personal igation of trade po 
bilities and financial arrangements —Eox 654 eS ¥ . 


AFRICAN (29) engineer, Lon,Univ., expe “des! 
42s duction and sales, Army 5% yeas Ginien en Fe 
peneser for Midland engineering concern, seeks positions: 


i rialist with internat 1 outlook.—Box ‘i 


J ,ADY ACCOUNTANT.—Lady of personality required by West Ba 
firm. First-class knowledge of Sen Secor ability’ o keep com am 

ts and ee { P: d 

post the 





( t 
plete set of books and prepare trial bala AYE. 
ments are essential. Age not over 35, x susan “for the: 
applicant. by arrangement.—Box 656, : 
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* statistical Summary ) 
: | ft a 
oe 
ie: CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
nd tg GOVERNMENT RETURNS | Sutter eee hi BANK OF. ENGLAND 
Pr Ova For the week ended January a 1948, 24% Def. pooap** 0 een,” cic oases 
WG MB otal ordinary revenue was £163,556,000 | Other Debt :— 3% Ter. Annuities. 1,618 RETURNS 
3 OF the | against ordinary expenditure of £39,202,000 External ....., 2,233 | Tax Reserve Certs. 12,207 
pays Pie and issues to sinking funds £380,000. Thus, Oba ” 
including sinking fund allocations of Ways & Means Ad- JANUARY 28. 1948 
0,00 - WY 447,000 the surplus accrued since April vances ..... s+» $2,535 8, 
eens Bis: is (497,862,000 against a deficit of Treasury Deposits. 6,500 
fo ward, TE 456, 548,000 for the corresponding period a 6,925 122,217 
e £ 4 sar ag. ot AT , 
1, O47 ¥e 6 * Including £2,010,000 paid off on maturity. ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
ted on ME ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING FLOATING DEBT é f 
; REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ron Notes — | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
a nn (¢ million) In Circin.. - 1268, 965,736. | Other Govt 
| Receipts into the rT ee So ee In Bankg. De Securities ... 1388,189,109 
{ Exchequer Ways and partment... 131,282,097 | Other Secs... i 
(£ thousand) Treasury Meant Celia other 
|. Esti- April ‘April — a nina — Bills i Advances Trea- than Gold. 6,719 
Revenue mate, 6 . k | Week | sury Tota Ami. .of Sd sesame 
1947-48 | Wee ee Date ee De- | Float- WOE has on ces 1400,000,000 
to to | ended , ended Fae. Ban ts | i Gold Cain = 
Jan. Jan jen | = le de Public ae As Debt Bullion {at 
3941 | 23 | 1941 1948 a Depts. on | eee te incl (207,838 
~ ORDINARY ' anc yess 
REVENUE sae | YY 1400,247,833 1400,247,833 
cone Lax... .. 1086000 725;910 742,104 56,268 69,956 1947 , ae 
ee * - 80.000 41.292 49.455: 41650 6900 Jan. 25 2145-0 2461-6! 395-1 |. se _, 1657 5 | 6659-2 
Setate, etc., Duties 155,000 120,599 134,379, 4,115 3, : 
Sap pes, Mr 000 29454 42,680 1,800 900 Oct. i1 2220-0 | 2561-7) 343-2 20-3 1253-5 | 6393-6 
ee) oon brie a gees as |: BS a | es ea 
> 284 4 8 , $ “O } sce *3} : 
EPI. lalandl 2 1,000, + ae —- _— Nov. 1 2240-0' 2543-4 354-8 1°75 1252-5 6392-5 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
See pee nesl rerieeee © sslaaepalaet| GAT i ik lie ee £ £ 
an e 585 7 7317 ” . . eo “5 1292-5 Ps ital... 
Total Inland Rev.) 585000 1229796 1206731 4,168 85,916 © 2950-0 3819-7 | Sood | ea. [aakeoieeneed Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... o 241,574,664 
Customs......... 742,460 498,261 639,605, 8,955 12,071 » 29 2250-0, 2561-0) 338-6.) | 1537-5 6487-1 Public Deps.*. 16,322, 042 | Discounts and 
Excise .......... 668,540 451,800 473,000 13,100 15,200 Dec, 6 2250-0 2582-2 S40°3 |. | 1372-5 6545-0 ee | Advance: 12,674,261 
‘sided t w 13} 2250-0 | 25695 $25-1 «» | 1367°5| 6512-1 Other Deps. : Sacusities 32, 702,426 
Total Customs & » 20 2250-0 2605-4 306-6, 63 1377-0 /| 6545-2 Bankers... 990,849,081 eh asses 
Excise ........ 1411000 950,061'1112605 22,055 27,271 » 31 | 2250-0 /2550-7 | 305-6 |... | 14086 | 6508-8 Other Accts... 93,045,542 45,376,687 
Motor Duties... 50,000 41,744. 41,744 12,330, 12,209 1948 383,887,623 | Notes. 131,282,097 
Savaiee W ar Stoves 4'824 161.743 Jan. 10 2220-0 2516-3) 317-2 |... | 1374-0 6427-8 ee eae - ean" 
Sethe Reveinehceeet eet eters » AT 2210-0 2474-3. 375-7 |<. | 1335-5, 6393-5 apna male 
from Trading .., 55,000 40,000 91,261 12,086 __» 24) 2210-0 2416°6 | 341-1 1530-0 | 6297-7 418,494,958 418,494,958 
Post Office it TREASURY BILLS * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
Receipts eg 8 COG 4 ati Po ccoun z 
Wireless Licences 11, 000 6, 580. 7,450: (£ million) of Notena ae Drddand * 
Crown Lands...../ 1,000 sl eed Sela Oe eee oe 
Receipts from Amoun 
Sundry Loans..| 21,000 23,390) 21,105) 2! Date of A Rate ee 
Miscell. Receipts. 270,000 36,800 200,433 3,586 1,749 Tender one MB ated of oe at COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
a ee 1 - # 
Total Ord. Rev... 3499000 2444235 2843763 125551 163556 eo "ler |A a Ss Rate ee 
me. 1c eee mee a yer putas SOA ee a oe eran oe 
Serr-BaLancinG ; i # f ' i | 1947 | 1948 
Post Oe... 144,230, 104,300 113,730 2,600 3,200 | Jam 24 160 o| 277 2 MOO eM iret igual tate 
heome ax on { ' g 
; Oct. 24 | 170-0 | 285-0 170-0, 10 1-52 46 : | Jan.’ | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
E.P.T. Refunds) 49,000 ‘ae mee 164 a a | 170-0 | 289. 5 | oH 10 1-38 ‘3 i) 14 | “al | “28 
* . ov | . . | . a ee Toe eee a ng 
Issues out of the Exchequer 0 ee ree 1 tne wed ted Notes fa circulation 11364- -5,1306-4)1285-0)1268-9 
to meet payments » 28 170-0 | 269-2) 170-0' 10 3-02 | 8&3 N Sep eee ag mae . 
(f thousand) Dec. 5 | 170-0 | 300-6 170-0 10 2-26 | 38 jotes in banking depart: | | 
' Esti- oat crokl Pe ke , 12} 170-0 | 289-8 | 170-0) 10 2-66 | 45 MENE 2.0 cc ee ce mseecs } 85- 8) 93-8) 115- 2) 131-3 
ri Expenditure | mate, ABS | Apel | » 19} 110-0 | 278-7)| 170-0 | 10 2-89 | 50 Securities eee M4 | 44g. 3'1399-3'1399-211399-2 
rity W ‘1947-48 1 | Week | Week , 24 170-0 | 288-1 | 170-0; 10 2-73 | 45 Bsa seeeeoevers 7 0.7 3. 
e : 2 2 mes “Tae ios | | ‘e 4 Saher securities...... vee | z ul ou q ; : 
; 10. an. an. an an. 10-0 | 274-2 170-0.) 10. 2- MINE seis Reais sob in ep aee - Uo : . 
ntual Pe as, | ‘a%..| 25,__| Jon 3 | 170-0 | 285-2| 170-0 10.263. 45 pill at 8. er fine ot | 17/3, 172/83) 122/39, 178/3 
ete | | 3947] 1948 | 1947 Last. » 16 170-0 | 251-2; 160-0} 10 3-41 | 82 ‘anking Dept. : 
— “ORDINARY , 23) 160-0 | 2691} 160-6} 10 297 | 46 : ace eee e 
“ . EXPENDITURE i } i ~ On January 23rd applications for bills to be paid on Senieetc. Sct Seen 295-6) 293-5) 290-8 
, ' i, & Man. of | i Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday Others 52.5 ce a 60-6) 96-3) 94- 93-0 
; ae Debt so 525,000 372,964 382,209 2,811, 2,598 were accepted as to about 46 per cent. of the amount Total... ....0. sc. cane | 365:0} 413-6) 410-3) 400-1 
est SCO “Yreland,.-,..-| 23,000, 24,539° 17,743, 1.1601 1474. | SPplied for at £09,275. Sl a eePons for bills tebe | Secutities:; | | 
ae ieemsiy va po : ae pry SnD oy were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be Government... .....+4- ++ | 242-7) 308-3, 280-8 241-6 
ma _ to Nat. Land i j on Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 5d, and above Discounts, etc... . i 25-4) 9: 12- 12-6 
parte ; und .... one 50,000 cos j eee in full. #150 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are Other ne ee 7 28:3 19-4) 20-3; 32-7 
: Me Other Cons, Fund being offered for January 30th. For the week ended Tiel ee | 296-4, 337-6, 313-1} 286-9 
mS Services ....... 8,000 7,002' 6,847 January 3ist the Banks will not be asked for Treasury Banking dept. res.......... | 86-8) 94-1, 115-5) 331-5 
v Oe Total... 556,000 444,505| 406,800 3,971 4,072 | “Pot J Me) eg 
nes Supply Services .. 2636114 2444022/1926655, 54,370 35,130 NATIONAL SAVINGS — Proportion ". ++. -+.+:. | atl tht | sal 4 2s 
Saeki oe thousand) 
st 4 Total Ord, Exp... 3191114 eer 58, a 39,202 t Week Ended T ¥okala” Vicente lon ad debt is ae ae capital ee as .. 
= a BALANCING | Jan. 18, Jan. 17, ‘ans it eee i 7 
ost Office....... 144,250 104,300 113,730) 2,600 3,200 “| 
nd Tee. Tax on ta ie fab Aaa |, 3948 | 
VE Certifica’ aie 
qa tonne 49,000 140,018) 18 S21) 1,268 164 ete ee. | 3,700 | 4,100 | edged 
ee Be Total ......... 3383344 3132845) 2465706 62,209, 42,566 Repayments » ..0-+ r++: 1,050 | 1,050 112,550 GOLD AND SILVER 
fr Net Savings.....+-.s0+++ co 3,050 66,900 The Bank of a Official buying price for gold 
are After decreasing Exchequer balances by Je, 636 to —— Filmi ae remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
en £3,650,074 the other operations for the week decreased Defence Bonds :— } Soe. cash prices were as follows ;— 
ith first the gross National Debt by £105,292,302 to £25,792 million. Receipts........ cocccsess | 6,750} 12,085) 58,165 
a _ Repayments .....-<+++++ 593 | —| 31,888 SILVER 
itant 10) 
de pau NET ISSUES ( thousand) Net Savings.. oe 26,277 —— 
P.O, and T. j ‘ 
en, Lo Ratan er eccesetanseessi7ree $80 |. Pang Tete Saag | | ane sin en Yeo Beab 
“"Londes ie Overseas Trade Guarantee Act, 1939, sec. 4 (1)... 20 ieee ons. abel, 17,559 | 16,133 | sn oi | 
| Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, sec. 34 (1) 8,000 Repayments .......-+++- 14,159 | 9,639 | Jan. 24 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, sec. 3 (1)..... 4,000 400 | 64o8 | 46,063 3 
War Dam Net SavingS.....+-s00+0+ 3; SS ” 
est Ea age : oa ae ERO <a ($000 j».-- : ns 
eep € Finanee Acts 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits. . 621 | Total Net Savings ....,..., | 12,207 | 9,886 | 139,240 . 
FE. state ——— | Interest on tes 164 21,259 » ; 
the r 18,693 1 accrued Om sa’ ” . ' Re 
‘ enn tk TUL Ge wee invested. ...... 2,219. 2,278 | MAY: Ae ocion) Level be eos 4 
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Australia Offers. ‘\~ 
TRADE—INVESTMENT— 
TRAVEL J! 


Australia and. New. Zealand, both 
relatively young and rapidly developing 
countries, offer many opportunities 
for investment, trade and. travel. Ask 
your bankers to obtain full information 
from 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability) 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, £.C.2. HEAD OFFICE: Sydney 





} 
i 
| 
Brisbane Office 
Queens/and 
| 
} 





G847058 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. || 


Chie: Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, i 

£16,300,000 
€97,000,00) 
€181,000,009 


ANNUAL iNCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAiv EXCEED 

(9946 Accounts: 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON | 


The Senate inyite applications for the Readership in Economics (Bank- 
ing and Currency) tenable at the London School of Economics and | 
Political Science (salary £800-£1,000-£1,200). Applications must be rece.ved | 
not later than April 20, 1948, by the Academic Registrar, University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars should be 
obtained 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
Applications are invited for the following posts, tenable from | 
Ist October, 1948, i 
Political Economy: One Lectureship, Assistantship. } 
Economic History (Modern): One Lectureship. | 
Political and Social Institutions; One Lectureship. 
International Relations: One Lectureship. 
Sociology: One Lectureship. 
Social Psychology: One Lectureship. i 
Appointments will be made according to the University Grading 
Scheme. The initial salary for the Lectureships will be between £450 
and £600, and for Assistantships between £350 and £450, and will be fixed 
in each case according to experience and qualifications. Applications 
(three copies) should be lodged, not later than 1st March, 1948, with the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
ROBT, T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in STATISTICS in the 
Department of Economics and Commerce. Salary according to qualifica- | 
tions and experience, within the scale £500-£756. with membership of | 
F.S.S.U. and family allowances seheme. Duties to commence Ist Octo- 

; 
| 
j 
} 
{ 
| 


ber, 1948. Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for appointment to the position of Lecturer 
in Economic Statistics in the Faculty of Economics. Salary range is | 
£500 (Australian) per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to £750 | 
(Australian) per annum, Salary is subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act. The commencing salary will be fixed | 
according to qualifications and experience. ravelling expenses will 
be paid as arranged at time of appointment; generally speaking, they 
will cover first-class steamer fare in the case of a successful applicant | 
coming from abroad. Applicants should have training in Economics 
and Mathematical qualifications. Duties include teaching of statistical 
theory and methods to both Pass and Honours students under the 
supervision of the Senior Lecturer in the subject. There will be oppor- 
tunities for research. Duties commence as soon as practicable in 1948. 
Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, Universities | 
Bureau of the British Empire, 8 Park Street, London, W.1.  Applica- 
tions supported by testimonials and giving the names of three referees 
close with the undersigned on 3ist March, 1948. 

G. DALE, Registrar, University, Sydney. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for a post on the SENIOR AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMIS® grade and -will be considered from either, (a) Graduates 
in agriculture, having a sound practical background, especially in dairy- 
ing, to specialise in farm management economics or (b) Graduates in 
agricufture, economics or commerce, having’ experience of economic 
sucveys and the preparation of reports thereon. In either case some 
eel — of accounting is essential and certain lecture duties may be 
required. 

Sutary scale £730 x £25—£875, plus consolidated bonus of £90 at 

perannuable 





minipum. The post is su 


Forms of application, to. be lodged not later than February 14 
are obtainable from the undersign sy 
: N. B. BAIN, Secretary. 


6 Blythswood Square, Glasgow, C.2. 


pols. plete daily reports of Commons and Lords Debates” 
with full indices, . 
pe searest offer so ices re yee eee oe 





Printed in 


through the 


Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W Published weekly ponents ee ea 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S. 1, U.S. Representative : R. S. Farley, iiieie, kor teek eee ee 31, 1948. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA 
~ BANKING CORPORATION — 


(Uncorperated in the Colony 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - . 
Ri RVE FUNDS co - = {y-. * Tor | 
RVE LIABILITY OF - . be ~ 3 
Head Office: HONGKONG 
Chie. Manager Tux Hoxovrnsste A, Monae, CBE, 
BRANCHES 
Amoy Cotombo *Kobe Mukden 
Bangkok *Dairen Kowloon Nanking 
Batavia Foochow Kuala Belait New York 
Bombay Haiphong Kuala Lompu: Peiping 
Branei *Hambary Kure Pevang 
Caloutta Hankow Labuav Rangoon 
Cameron High- *Harbio Leadon Saigon Tientain 
tancis (Malaya) lioilo Lyoas Sandakao Tokio 
Canton Ipob Malacca San Francisco Tsingtao 
*Chefoo Jeaselton Manila Shanghai *Yokohama * 
Cbungking Johore Muar (Johore) Singapore 


* Branches not yet re-opened. 


London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI! BANK (TRUSTER) LIMITED. 
9%, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company imeorperated in England, and an 
The Hongkong and Shanghal Banking Corporation, is prepared to act ag Execute® = 
Trustee in approved cases. Trustee Companies, also affiliated to the Corporation, are 
in Hongkong and Singapore. 
Full particulars nay be had om application 






























































RARE BOOKS 
105, Cranmer Court, Cheisea, S.W.3, 


have just. published 


CATALOGUE 21 


on 
SOCIAL HISTORY, TRANSPORT COMMUNICATIO 
ECONOMICS mainly 1750-1850 


including a number of trade petitions-to Parliament 1750 and m 
rare early postal and railway items, 


RECENT CATALOGUES. 4 
No. 19. Philosophy, Political, Economic and Social Reform, 
No. 20. Rare Books in English Literature. a 
CATALOGUES (6d. each) on request. 


nih 
eS 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND LANDS. 
VACANCY: PROFESSIONAL OFFICER. 


Applications are invited for the post of Agricultural Economist 
staff of the Chief ricultural Economist in the Department of 
culture and Lands, uthern Rhodesia. i 

Applicants must possess a degree in Economics or Agriculture. Ei 
perience of investigations into costs of production of agricultural pre 
ducts will be of value. ; 

The minimum salary for a person possessing a s jalised 
normally involving a four year course at a Univ ty (Prof 
Officers) is £495 per annum, rising by annual increments of £27" 
to £660 per annum, and ‘thereafter, following an efficiency 
£737_x £33 to £935 per annum. Advancement to the scale £935 x £39 
£1,100 will be made as vacancies occur. sae 

The minimum commencing salary for a person possessing a ’ 
normally involving a three year course at a University (Junior Pr — 
fessional Officers) is £330 per annum, rising by annual increme 
£55 to £495, and thereafter by annual increments of £27 10s. to £660 pe 
annum. Thereafter, subject. to the approval of the Public 1 
Board and to the responsibility and nature of the duties perf 
the applicant will be eligible for promotion to the scale of £737 x 
wee ~ per pom, on Serie 

unior Professional Officer may, after appointment to the \ 
be promoted to Professidnal Officer and be eligible for the same scale 


oS 


ot pay as a Professional Officer if he:— 
(a) obtains a higher professional 
equivalent to a specialised degr 

year course at a récognised U 
(b) writes a thesis on a professional subject selected by the head 

of the department which is proved to the satisfaction of 
Public Services Board, to be an original thesis, and is appro 
being of a sufficiently high standard either by the Board of ® 
any person to whom it is submitted for examination by Me 


qualification in Agricu 
ee normally inrolving a #9 
niversity: cate 





s»Oard. 


The commencing salary may be higher than the minimum accor 
to spetGceions and practical experience, but not exceeding four ste 
in the grade. Service tn His Majesty's Forces during the war will a 
be a consideration for further advancement, a 

The successful candidate will be required to furnish a satisfactory 
medical certificate by a Government medical officer. oie 

The applicants shall be subject to Civil Service Rules and Regul: 
Cost of living allowance (the present rate is 10 per cent of Ss 
but not te exceed an allowance of £100 per annum), Marriage Allows 
of £50 per annum and children’s allowance of £24 per annum for 4 
first child plus £18 per annum for each additional child in the cust 
of the applicant and resident in Southern Rhodesia, will also be Bl 
where applicable. 


Application forms may be f Secre ft 
High Commissioner for Bouthera nied de ites House, 429, i 


London, W.C.2, and completed forms should be nt ree we 0 


1 


not later than February 27, 1948. 
Canvassing will disqualify applicants, 








(7ANAGING. Director's Assistant required by 

London manufacturers of apes wf advertised products 
prospects . commenci salary } “ rite 7 
fo date, education end age 10 Matesing Direiee Baran 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 206 

































